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SPRING LANDSCAPE 





Ernst Dorn—Dutch 


“Spring Landscape” is a modern artist’s impression 


of an early spring morning. The quality of spring- 
time is expressed in the delicate hues of color in the 
sky, the flowers sprinkled over the meadow and the 
fresh dewy green of the grass along the stream. The 
stream leads the eye by a graceful curve into the 
picture. The colors are mauve, gray, and delicate 
greens. The sweeping lines of the birch trees divide 
the picture into well spaced and artistic areas, and 
their white bark is in pleasing contrast to the green 
background. The still surface of the water reflects the 
trees and sky. There is a quality of airiness, soft 
atmosphere and pleasing color. 

Because of its balanced composition, this picture 
affords a splendid example for a study of the technical 
interpretation of beauty. The perpendicular lines of 
the trees are perfectly distributed across the landscape 
and are offset by the transverse lines of the low foot- 
hills in the background and the stream in the fore- 
ground. There is charm in the well-drawn, sturdy 
trees and their gray-green color, and harmony in the 
diffusion of light. 

Dorn is a contemporary painter who is engrossed 
in picturing the spirit of nature’s varying moods. 

oo 


TEACHERS HAVE IDEAS 
Here Is a Chance to Express Them 

Any teacher in America who is a member of his 
state education association is now offered the oppor- 
tunity to write for a group of state association journals. 
This is a competitive endeavor and the winning paper 
in each of the eight divisions listed below will bring 
its author a check for $50.00. 

For a number of years nationally prominent edu- 
cators and others have been writing articles which 
have been syndicated among a group of state teachers 
magazines. For 1934-1935 it is desired that author- 
ship for this syndicated series shall come from the 
rank and file of teachers and public school executives. 
Every reader of this journal is eligible to participate 
if he cr she is a member of the state association. 


Manuscripts must be mailed to reach State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., Room 1402, 189 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois, not later than May 30, 1934. A 
board of competent judges will pass upon the articles 
and the winners will be notified on July 10, 1934. The 
winning articles will appear in print during the school 
year 1934-1935. 

Here are the eight subject matter divisions. You 
may submit manuscripts upon more than one of these 
topics, but no competitor will be awarded first prize 
in more than one division. 

1. New Objectives in Education 

2. Leisure Challenges the School 

3. Vitalizing Rural Education 

4. Interpreting the School to the Public 

5. Training for Civic and Political Responsibilities 

6. A Personality Portrait of the Greatest Teacher 
I Have Known 
Making Character Education More Effective 
8. Miscellaneous—Write on a subject of your own 

choice 


N 


Begin planning your paper now. Keep in mind 
that your article should not exceed 1500 words in 
length. All articles should be typewritten, on one 
side of the paper only and double spaced. No manu- 
script will be returned. Write your name and address 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first page. In- 
dicate below this the number of words. Send the 
finished manuscript to State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
Room 1402, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Do You Want A 2 
Better Position e 


Others Are Securing Them 


Why Not You? 


For the term of 1933-34 we placed teachers in the 
following States: Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and 
New Jersey. 

















Here are a few of the places 

where teachers were located: 

Alabama: Jacksonville, Florence, Brewton, Monroeville, 
Tuscaloosa, Headland, Ft. Payne, etc. 
Tennessee: Dayton, Rogersville, Tullahoma, Oakdale, 
Alcoa, Jasper, Chattanooga, Bolivar, Kingsport, etc. 
Kentucky: Hopkinsville, Paducah, Ashland,’ Pineville, 
London, Burnside, Guerrant, etc. 

Mississippi: Tunica, Tupelo, Wesson, Columbus, Tyler- 
town, Tutwiler, Moorhead, Poplarville, etc. 

Arkansas: Little Rock, Conway, Batesville, Morrilton, etc. 

Miscellaneous: San Antonio, Texas, Notre Dame, Ind:, 
Quincy, Ill., Chickamauga, Ga., Trenton, N. J., 
Sarasota, Fla., Shreveport, La. 

Superintendents, principals and teachers of outstanding train- 
ing and experience are cordially inoited to write for 
literature describing our services. 

WE ARE LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHATTANOOGA - - TENNESSEE 
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The Governor Speaks 


“ LEASE DO NOT THINK 
that I am satisfied with 
school conditions in Ten- 

nessee today. We have made much 

progress in the past; we have 
weathered the depression a little 
better, perhaps, than some of our 
sister states, but we are still far 
from our goal. We have serious 
problems ahead of us if we are to 
serve the youth of our common- 
wealth during these trying times. 
There is much of good in our sys- 
tem as it exists today, but we are 
still clinging to many antiquated 
theories and practices which we 
must replace with others more 
suited to present and future needs. 


* * * X 





“One thing is imperative—as we 
rebuild we must do it wisely and 
we must remove as completely as 
possible all of the obstacles which 
stand in the way of efficient and effective administra- 
tion of our public school system. 


Annual 


$. --- 


* * * * 


“I pledged myself, in my campaign for governor, 
to wage an unrelenting warfare against this evil in- 
fluence (politics) in our public school system. I have 
been true to that promise—I am still true to it, and 
as long as I occupy the position of trust ard responsi- 
bility with which the people of Tennessee have honored 
me [ shall continue this bz 


* * * * 


“T plead with you, as the most powerful influence 
in Tennessee for mold‘ng the minds of our young 
people, to help our rising generation to understand 
that they have the power in their own leadership and 
in the use of their ballots to make conditions what 
they want them. I beg of you not to permit unwhole- 
some influences to dominate your schools today. 
Arouse the people of your community to a sense of 
responsibility for your school. Bring them into it. 
Let them see the work you are now doing, tell them 
how far you are falling short of the things you should 
be doing, and let them know what they can do to 





LEDITOR’S NOTE--Extracts from an address 
by Governor Hill McAlister before the 69th 
the Tennessee 
March 31, 1934.] 


Meeting of 
Teachers Association, 


bring your school up to the desired 
standards. 
ee 

“As the necessity for universal 
education becomes more widely ac- 
cepted the financial burden upon 
the state grows heavier. We have 
come to believe that every indi- 
vidual should have at least an ele- 
mentary education and that high 
schools, or secondary — schools, 
should be made available for those 
who desire them. 


ie oe Ae ee 


“We have an ever-increasing 
burden in the provision of training 
for certain groups, or certain types 
of communities which need special- 
ized instruction to enable them to 
meet their daily responsibilities 
more efficiently and, by so doing, 
not only to produce greater wealth, 
but to live richer and fuller lives. 
We are familiar with many kinds of such educational 
activities in Tennessee—some of them are supported 
entirely by the state; some of them are jointly sup- 
ported by the federal government, the state, and the 
county or city. We have, for many years, carried on 
an important agricultural and home economics pro- 
gram, not only as a part of our formal school work, 
but in special classes and other types of educational 
activities. Of later years, we have found the value of 
such work in the field of industry. 


State 


* *K * 


“Most of us are convinced that ia order to reach 
even a mediocre place in the ranks of states which are 
meeting their educational responsibilities adequately, 
Tennessee must spend more money. Unfortunately, 
particularly since the depression, all people are not 
of our opinion. 

* * * * 


“The time has come when we must weigh our 
school system carefully. We must be able to prove 
that the money we are putting into the schools is well 
spent, that it is necessary and is productive of good 
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results; or, we must definitely lower our standards 
and curtail our expenses. 
* * * x 


“As we plan for the schools of the present and the 
future, it is necessary for us to consider carefully 
the subject of taxation. There are new sources of 
revenue which are escaping with light taxation, while 
others are, perhaps, too heavily taxed for their own 
good and for the good of the state. Land is no longer 
the chief measure of a man’s ability to pay taxes. 
Most of you know that in order for an effective change 
to be made in our system of taxation there must be 
changes in our state constitution. It is absurd for us 
to attempt to regulate our affairs under the antiquated 
provisions of the Constitutien of 1870. 

* * * * 

“The last legislature exerted itself not only to meet 
the past deficit which left us owing approximately ten 
millions of dollars—most of which was for teachers’ 
salaries—but it sought also to make new appropria- 
tions which would not exceed the income which might 
be safely anticipated for the next biennium. So far 
we have been successful. We have met the state’s 
past obligations to its schools and we are, each month, 
meeting our current obligations. Several of our coun- 
ties have had serious difficulties in meeting their ob- 
ligations, however, and many of you have had to take 
warrants for your salaries and have, as a result, suf- 
fered considerable loss in cashing them. I sincerely 
hope that with the very evident upturn of business the 
county governments will be able to correct this serious 
situation. x * m 


“Our chief aim now, from the standpoint of school 
funds, is to keep our appropriations within the limits 
of our income—but in doing so we do not want our 
schools to suffer. , 





* ok 

“One of my most sincere regrets is the drastic re- 
duction in appropriations for worth-while projects 
which these serious times through which we are pass- 
ing necessitate. The magnificent work of our state 
university and our teacher training institutions has 
been greatly curtailed by lack of funds for even their 
normal programs. They have not, of course, been 
able to expand at all and are, consequently, less fitted 
today to meet the needs of the youth of our state than 
they have been for many years. 

* * x * 


“Before all other things we must place the need of 
the great masses of our people for an elementary edu- 
cation. We must see to it that the boys and the girls 
of remote counties have the same opportunities to ob- 
tain at least an elementary education that the boys and 
girls of our richer counties enjoy. All of them are 
future citizens and all of them have an equal right 
to be educated at the expense of the state. Our schools 
are reaching an increasing number of people, but they 
have not yet gone far enough. If we must reduce 
expenses anywhere, it must not be at this point in our 
school system . . . some way, somehow, in spite of 
the depression and in spite of any other forces which 


would injure them, our elementary schools, par- 
ticularly in our more remote rural districts, must be 
strengthened and safeguarded. 

* * * * 

“In order to build more soundly there are many 
things which we must know. Mere guesswork and 
theory will not do. We must first know a great many 
definite facts about our present school system. What 
are its good points and how shall we perpetuate them? 
Where is it failing to meet our needs and what can we 
do to improve it? This group, I am sure, and I believe 
the greater part of the people of Tennessee, agree that 
we must make certain changes in our system of public 
education—not only because financial adjustments are 
necessary, but because the children who are now in 
school must be taught to meet new social and economic 
conditions. 

“IT do not know just what these very necessary 
changes are going to be. I am sure that no one of you 
could even begin to suggest an adequate plan, for as 
good as you may be in your own field, you are not 
expected to have expert information on other types 
of school work. The task is too tremendous and far- 
reaching for any one of us to attempt to accomplish 
single-handed. I assure you that I have not under- 
taken to do so. I have done a much wiser thing. 

“Through power which I sought at the hands of 
the last legislature and through funds appropriated 
for the purpose, I was given the privilege of appoint- 
ing a group to take charge of the job. The fund of 
$15,000 for the period in which this group is to do its 
work is by no means adequate to carry on the present 
activities, much less to bring the program to a success- 
ful conclusion. The group which I was fortunate 
enough to secure for this importart undertaking has 
the confidence of the people of the state to such a 
degree, however, that it has been able to attract to it 
more than 1,500 people in various fields of education, 
business, professions, and private life, who are giving 
valuable and expert service in a great united move- 
ment to study the educational needs of Tennessee. 

* * * * 

“We cannot allow the report of the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission to become just another report 
to be published, put on shelves for a little while, and 
then thrown away. It must be made a vital part of the 
lives of our people—it must be interpreted in terms of 
action. * * * * 

“Tt seems especially important that we work to- 
gether, whole-heartedly and earnestly, to put into effect 
the improvements which the Tennessee Educational 
Commission, after a few more weeks of study and 
public discussion, will recommend for our schools to 
the legislature when it convenes in 1935. It is es- 
pecially important that the people of the state enter 
into a free and frank discussion of the program and 
that we go forward with a united front to improve 
our public school system. All of us are responsible 
for the success of this program, for it depends, to a 
great extent, upon our ability to carry a clear, definite 
understanding of its importance into every nook and 
corner of the state.” 


April, 
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Shall the Public School Survive ? 

N EVERY TIME of economic Address of What, then, is the remedy? Edu- 
distress the first to suffer are PRESIDENT B. O. DUGGAN cation—education not merely for 
the weak, the timid, and the Sidece’ te Rémneccce State Teachers intellectual development, vocations, 

ignorant. Association, Thursday Evening, and commerce. These are essen- 
"While these may be the first to March 29, 1934 tial, but there should be included 
feel the pinch, they do not bear the , training that will lead the youth 
brunt. As in war the rank and file * “into an understanding appreciation 


of the army must march, man the guns, fight, and die 
in the trenches they themselves have dug, so must the 
multitude of workers—the producers of the nation— 
take upon its shoulders the burden of depression and 
pay the penalty for those who, because of strategic 
position and power, have led the nation into fields of 
economic disaster. 

In a land overflowing with abundance, millions are 
hungry and must be fed by a paternal government. 

The workers who produce abundantly are then told 
by the same government that they must reduce pro- 
duction and the government will give them money with 
which to supply their needs. 

What a plight for a great nation! 

What a travesty on its government! 

Following the Greatest of Wars, which well-nigh 
strangled the world in blood, there came a riot of 
reckless speculation, selling and buying—seemingly 
without end—but every riot must have an end—an 
unholy and eventually a penitential end. 

When black despair was raging, a Voice was heard 
in the political wilderness crying, “A NEW DEAL IS 
AT HAND.” 

Heads were lifted; hope came into eyes; the New 
Deal was accepted. 

However, the New Deal, though encouraging, is 
at best only an expedient, not a remedy. It cannot 
save the nation. Its chief and only reason for being 
is its probable ability to reestablish confidence by dis- 
sipating present gloom. This done, the people can, 
with the well-nigh limitless natural resources of the 
country, available and potential, use and develop these 
resources in the interest of their prosperity and happi- 
ness, if only our government can make possible an 
equitable distribution of opportunity. 

The founders of our nation labeled it a democracy 
—a government in which the people should have the 
power and exercise their power through duly ac- 
credited and faithful representatives. 

Instead of a continuing democracy, owing to the 
acquirement and selfish control of the national wealth 
by a small percentage of the population, our govern- 
ment has degenerated into an oligarchy of wealth. 
Thus opportunity has been curtailed and the prepara- 
tion of youth for citizenship and participation in gov- 
ernment has been perfunctory rather than intelligent 
and effective. 

Today, because of the social, economic, and political 
upheaval, the greatest experiment in democracy is 
teetering on the brink and no man can surely know 
whether it shall stand or fall. 


of its civic responsibility and how best to satisfy that 
responsibility. 

Since good citizenship depends helplessly upon con- 
scientious and intelligent citizens, it is the state’s re- 
sponsibility to provide for its youth opportunity for 
citizenship training. Therefore the state should place 
within reach of all its children equal opportunity for 
obtaining the minimum of education necessary for 
civic efficiency. 

The states of our Union have in large measure 
recognized their educational responsibility but not in 
its fullness. Nevertheless, the product of public edu- 
cation is of sufficient value to justify the cost of it. 
For the year ending June 30, 1932, there were spent in 
the United States for education $3,200,000,000.00. 

The depression brought about a demand from many 
insistent and influential sources for radical retrench- 
ment in education. Taxpayers’ leagues and groups 
of individual taxpayers, chiefly among the larger tax- 
payers, have insistently demanded curtailment in 
school expenditures. These demands have been pain- 
fully effective in Tennessee. It will take education 
in Tennessee many years to recover from the recession 
imposed because of the insistence of these adverse 
interests. 

The depression reached the schools later indeed 
than it did industry, trade, and agriculture, but it 
has been none the less disastrous. By January, 1934, 
2,600 schools of the nation had been closed ; probably 
the terms of twenty to thirty thousand schools will 
be cut short from one to two months. Money spent 
on schools in 1933-34 will be $563,000,000.00 less than 
in 1929-30. Budget reductions range in the cities 
and in the states from twenty to forty per cent. Some 
public schools have gone on a tuition basis, thus 
forcing out of school children whose parents cannot 
afford to pay. 

In the face of. this disaster, 1,000,000 more pupils 
are in high school than in 1930, but there are 40,000 
fewer school-teachers in the nation. One in every 
four teachers of the nation is receiving less than $750 
annually—an amount smaller than the pay received by 
factory hands under the blanket code. Forty-five 
thousand teachers receive less than $300 annually, 
and $40,000,000 back pay is due 40,000 teachers. All 
these reductions mean that not only have salaries and 
school terms been radically reduced, but that the qual- 
ity of our education has also and necessarily deterio- 
rated most distressingly. 

President Roosevelt in a radio address from the 
White House on October 13, 1933, said: “The main 
point is that we need to make indefinitely better the 
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average education which the average child now re- 
ceives. This crisis can be met, but not in a day or in 
a year, and education is a vital factor in the meeting 
of it.” 

Many arguments have been and are now being made 
for and against education since the depression came. 
Some of these arguments, as listed in a report pub- 
lished by the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
are recalled herewith for your consideration. 


Arguments AGAINST Public Schools 

1. Public education does not benefit the masses who 
are already as well cared for as they deserve. 

2. Education tends to break down long-established 
and very desirable social barriers. 

3. Public schools make education too common and 
educate people out of their proper position in society. 

ee ex 

5. Taking a man’s property to educate his neigh- 
bor’s child is no more defensible than taking a man’s 
plow to plow his neighbor’s field. 

6. Those having no children to be educated should 
not be taxed for schools; nor the industrious, to edu- 
cate the children of the indolent. 

7. Taxes will be so increased that no state can 
long meet such a drain on its resources. 


Arguments FOR Public Schools 


1. Education tends to prevent pauperism and crime 
and to reduce poverty and distress. 

2. Public schools prevent class 
dangerous in a republic. 

3. Education increases production, and results in a 
better distribution of wealth. 

4. Education at public expense is the natural right 
of all children in a republic. 

5. The social, moral, political, and industrial bene- 
fits derived from the education of all compensate many 
times over for its cost. 

6. Education as to one’s civic duties is a necessity 
for the intelligent exercise of suffrage, and for the 
preservation of republican institutions. 

7. Immigrant peoples can be assimilated best 
through a system of public schools. 

8. Only state-controlled schools are free to teach 
whatever the welfare of the state demands. 

These criticisms for and against public education 
indicate the unsettled state of mind of the public. 
They are also loaded with prejudice and a lack of 
appreciation of the results of public education. 

The public school has not measured up to a com- 
plete fulfillment of its responsibility, but it is not 
altogether to blame. 

Failure to give proper recognition to the value of 
the teacher’s work and the practical domination of 
the administration of education by politics have made 
it almost impossible to professionalize education for 
efficiency as has been so wonderfully done by the 
medical profession. Until the public school can be 
released from political control and the teacher be given 
proper recognition it will continue to be greatly handi- 


capped. 


differentiation, 


In spite of opposition, criticism, and the depression, 
public education is now nearer to being a profession 
than ever before. Soon, provided the state gives ade- 
quate financial support, the public school will be able 
to supply training that will satisfy the social and 
economic needs of the people. 

This assembly of teachers and school administrators 
and others in educational work is in response to a 
recognition of the need for unification of effort in the 
interest of the public school. 

For many years there have been in Tennessee state, 
sectional, county, and city organizations each striving 
as best it could to promote public education. Due to 
lack of united and cohesive effort these organizations 
have not accomplished what might have been done if 
they had striven on the maxim that “in union there 
is strength.” 

All of the various educational organizations have 
contributed to public school welfare, some notably. 
The Public School Officers Association has doubtless 
done more than any of the others to make the public 
schools effective. While much progress has been made 
in education, it has been the result of individual and 
small group effort rather than that of the organized 
effort of the whole body of educators. No individual 
or small group of individuals, however competent, is 
qualified to say in every detail what is best for a state 
or nation. j 

Now we seem to have reached the point in our 
civilization when large group action is essential to 
the success of any program projected on a large scale. 

Therefore, several years ago a large group of edu- 
cators in Tennessee began discussing plans for a union 
of all the educational organizations of the state into 
a United State Educational Association of Tennessee, 
all existing associations retaining their individual 
status, but, in the interest of the common objective, to 
function through a state organization. 

The constitution adopted at the April, 1933, meeting 
of the state association provided for the expression 
of the various units by setting up a Representative 
Assembly—a delegated body composed of one repre- 
sentative for every twenty-five teachers in each of the 
various local associations. 

The assembly holding its meetings subsequent to 
the meetings of the three large sectional associations, 
and the Public School Officers Association, will crys- 
tallize into policies and acts the resolutions, recom- 
mendations, and suggestions of the local association 
through the sectional and Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation. Thus and thus only can the educational policy 
of the state be made continuous and represent the 
composite thinking and experience of the whole group 
of the educational workers. 

Recalling equal educational opportunity referred to 
above, it may be asked, “How can the state in the 
presence of existing conditions provide equal oppor- 
tunity? What plan is suggested for raising revenue?” 

Just this, in four words: A GENERAL SALES 
TAX—a general sales tax with exemptions applying 
to essential foodstuffs and to medium and low-priced 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association Holds Annual Election 


N FRIDAY, MARCH 30, between the hours 
of 9:00 a.m. and 12:00 m., the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee State Teachers As- 

sociation held its first regular election of its officers 
for the ensuing year. The delegates present and vot- 
ing in this election evidenced a lively interest in the 
election. The candidacy of B. O. Duggan for the 
presidency was hotly contestéd by that of Supt. H. F. 
Srygley of the Nashville City Schools. Likewise the 
candidates for membership on the Administrative 
Council conducted spirited campaigns. The contests 
for Councilmen in the first, second, third, fourth, and 
seventh districts were unusually close. 

The following report of the election was filed by 
the Election Commission : 

We, the undersigned, appointed to hold the election 
for President and members of the Administtative 
Council of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
certify that the following is a correct result of said 
election held on this date and that each of the candi- 
dates whose names appear on the official ballot received 
the number of votes indicated: 


For President of the Association 


- O. Degrt.. os. 3- Sol ae 260 
eH. ONE nn ndne dace anaemia Reimnieneee 117 
For Administrative Council 
First Congressional District 
Oe Cs, DOW: no csc adn ded eansado linea 109 
Cs; TG. . cc nnn—prieeicmenetwertinah ade 58 
RE ie A aan a ee a a te SA a a SE ha 163 
54... WIIG: © nae ore See ey ee SS 32 
For Administrative Council 
Second Congressional District 
Ae RR RE Oe ree 192 
Meta, WANN ob 2 ee we ee ial le a 184 
For Administrative Council 
Third Congressional District 
Fi. BEcRiiieg) 2 a gp OS oe 170 
eS, eeu: 66 ioe os es oe ee ee 200 
For Administrative Council 
Fourth Congressional District 
mabett Celene ge eh Nes ir 0d 30 
a i. SOM incé ssi iall shlihetnaiih iia etait Ali take acelin i 136 
Ee Fe me io Alga ap hh a Re ne 62 
gMiss) Stella Shryér. 2-12 siuceceGsdii....... 144 
For Administrative Council 
Fifth Congressional District 
Re ORIN 5 a npstinas enceictosmioren ea amnesia iia 162 
De. 212 


For Administrative Council 
Sixth Congressional District 
R. Lee Thomas 


For Administrative Council 
Seventh Congressional District 


Bs 1. Ta snide ctntiniadnidededa Base 180 
Ai. Siw WWeSRBRS 5 oe nd. eed eee ee 197 
For Administrative Council 
Eighth Congressional District 
5. .C. Faghets cou sntiaueeeeeeeee 367 
For Administrative Council 
Ninth Congressional District 
Gc, SM ie an ke ee 363 


On the face of these returns we declare the follow- 
ing duly elected: 


oe a B. O. Duggan 
Administrative Council 
Paest Wisiniets 2 2 oe ee C. T. Vance 
Secnsia Deir 2405 EIS Pat W. Kerr 
Pine) Prstiict. 222 ee 2g A. L. Rankin 
Pousts District... ile (Miss) Stella Shryer 
Bilth: Mictrict a os ey See C. H. Moore 
Sancti: (SMA! ss one eee R. Lee Thomas 
Seventh ‘Tiateieis <5 200 be ee A. S. Weston 
Bight ietitets 20 22 a ees 5 eS J. C. Taylor 
Manth. Districts 2 eee eo eee ee E. C. Ball 


Respectfully submitted, 
3. L. Hassell, Chmn. Election Com. 
W. Henry Oliver. 
Vivian Poindexter. 
JuDGEs: 

S. E. Nelson. 

A. W. Carroll. 

D. W. Moody. 


Following the election, the newly chosen councilmen 
drew to determine the period during which they are 
to serve on the Administrative Council. As a result 
of this drawing the Councilmen will serve as follows: 


East Tennessee 











Pat W. Reger. ee ee One Year 

C.\T, Waiat'as boo be ee Two Years 

As LL. Rani = ee toe es eS Three Years 
Middle Tennessee 

Ci Sieiie se ee One Year 

(Bites) ‘Sedita: Shir yet— - ctor Two Years 

. Dee “Fereae. e Three Years 
West Tennessee 

A. S.: Westin ce be ee One Year 

a: ee Two Years 

a eee Eee eee ee er Three Years 

1934 World's Fair 3) bac (ours to the 1934 


World's Fair in Chicago at unprecedented low cost and designed to fit 
everyone's requirements. Exclusive sales territory will be assigned to 
applicants who can qualify. 

Excellent earnings are assured successful representatives. Part time work 
may start at once; full time when school closes. Applications should 
be made immediately and should give complete particulars. All replies 
will be treated confidentially. Address— "4 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Dept. A, Chicago 
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SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SURVIVE? 


(Continued from page 8) 


wearing apparel. This tax would have to be effective 
pending the adoption of a new or radically revised 
state constitution that will allow a more flexible and 
equitable taxing system than we can ever have under 
our present antiquated and inadequate constitution. 

When the states have made the maximum effort to 
provide adequate education for their children and yet 
have not attained the national recognized minimum in 
education, then the federal government should supply 
sufficient funds to maintain the approved standards 
until such time as the states themselves are able to 
satisfy their own needs. 

The funds supplied by the government should not 
be subject to control from Washington, except in so 
far as may be necessary to determine whether or not 
such funds are being used for the purposes intended. 

Why not a general sales tax for education? Edu- 
cation affects all the homes for weal or woe in direct 
proportion as it strengthens or fails to strengthen the 
homes. Since education is a problem of every home, 
then all the homes should participate in the support 
of education, in proportion to their ability. The gen- 
eral sales tax would distribute the load more equitably 
than any tax we have heretofore had. Witness Missis- 
sippi and other states that have a sales tax. 

We now have a gasoline sales tax, a cigarette sales 
tax, and others, direct and indirect, state and national. 
Who burns less gasoline or smokes fewer cigarettes 
because of the tax? Since the advent of the New Deal 
Alphabet, the price of chewing gum has advanced from 
three packages for a dime to two packages for ten 


cents. Who chews any less gum because of the rise in 
price? 
Finally, public education in Tennessee and the 


nation is facing a most dangerous crisis—probably the 
most threatening since the Civil War. 

The demands made for recession in public education 
are selfish and are urged without regard for the well- 
being of the generations to follow. 

Shall the public school survive? There surely is 
no doubt in your minds as to its necessity if our de- 
mocracy is to survive. 

What, then, can be done to prevent radical and de- 
structive retrogression in education and who are to do 
it? Shall teachers go into politics? Yes, but not the 
sort of politics that professional politicians think and 
practice. The teachers’ political thoughts and acts 
should be those of every sincere citizen whose every 
act is performed in an effort to answer the question: 
What is best for the state? 

The time has come when partisan politics should 
become outcast. Teachers especially should stand for 
right principles rather than for political parties, or- 
ganizations, or individuals. They should know long 
before election day where candidates for office stand 
on education and cast their votes for the candidates 


whose platforms are educationally sound and who can 
give assurance of honest and effective performance in 
educational legislation. 

There are now approximately twelve thousand mem- 
bers of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
whose expressed purpose is to strive for the “advance- 
ment of the cause of education to the end that adequate 
educational opportunities may be provided for the 
youth of the State of Tennessee.” These twelve 
thousand votes and their influence together with the 
votes and influence of the army of women, 35,000 
strong, of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, whose objective is also the advancement of 
the cause of education, can determine the direction 
in which state elections shall go. 

Wherefore, as President of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association and as a man, most of whose life, 
since the age of seven, has been spent in a school- 
room as pupil and teacher, and whose chief ambition 
now is to see Tennessee marching in the front lines of 
education rather than standing in the rear ranks, | 
plead. with you teachers, administrators of education, 
friends of children, good citizens to stand all together 
in this crisis boldly and unflinchingly for ADE- 
QUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 





GM 


, WARD-BELMONT 
SCHOOL 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A Fully Accredited High School 
and Junior College 
for Girls and Young Women 


A Tennessee Institution 
A National Reputation 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 19, 1934 
. 


Write for Catalog 
HENRIETTE R. BRYAN 
Registrar 





j WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL, Nashville, Tenn. 5 
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THE SOUTH AND WEST OFFER BEST 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 





The Bell Teachers Agency covers that field completely. 
@ If you wantag teaching position write for informa- 
tion to the manager. Claude J. Bell, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tennessee's Educational Program 


, 

NE YEAR has passed since 
last I stood before you on 
this platform. It has been 

a year of change and hurry and 
bustle, a year of uncertainty, a year 
of anxiety, a year of hope, and a 
year of despair, yet I trust in many 
respects, a year of progress. To 
think of the changes which have 
come in the past twelve months is 
a cause of wonder, in that it would 
appear that so many things could 
not happen within the short space 
of three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days. The very rapidity of change 
has caused these days to be busy 
ones, busy for all of us. We have 
worked hard, we have done the best 
we could, we have hoped that we 
were building for the future. Some 
of the occurrences have been more 
noteworthy than others. I would 
call your attention to a few. 
Since Franklin D. Rooseveit was 
inaugurated a little over a year ago 














Commissioner Cocking urges that 
every teacher in Tennessee follow 
the developments of the movement 
to secure adequate Federal Aid to 
meet the educational emergencies 
of the 1934-35 school year. He 
asks that, through the daily press 
and communications from Wash- 
ington, they study the situation and 
that they inform their Representa- 
tives in Congress of their interest 
and desire for immediate action. 


In addressing the Tennessee 
Teachers Association, Saturday 
morning, March 31, 1934, Dr. 


Cocking announced that $700,000 
of the desired $1,200,000 to con- 
tinue Tennessee schools for their 
normal term had been allotted to 
the state. Tuesday, April 3, 1934, 
he announced through the news- 
papers that the additional $500,000 
had been obtained. This insures 
an 8-months term for every ele- 
mentary school in Tennessee this 
year and a 9-months term for each 
high school —with the teachers 
paid in cash. 




















| 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—Excerpts from the ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
State Commissioner of Education, before the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association, Satur- 





ment of world-wide significance, 
but we are not prepared by any- 
thing in our past experience for 
the gigantic task which has been 
assigned to us. We have no prec- 
edent to guide us and no record of 
past accomplishments by which the 
degree of our success or our failure 
may be measured. We are pioneers 
in this movement just as Tennessee 
has been the pioneer in so many 
others of national significance and, 
because our state has come through 
with flying colors in every other 
period of our history, we dare not 
fail now. 


It is,well for us to remember 
that if the New Deal succeeds it 
will first succeed in Tennessee — 
that if it fails it will fail in Ten- 
nessee. Let us think of this when 
we are inclined to be impatient or 
critical and let us have a full under- 
standing of our individual‘ respon- 
sibility in helping demonstrate to 





we have witnessed a complete 
nti 


day morning, March 31, 1934.] 


the world the practical value of 





change in our social and economic ~* 
life. His swift decisions and indomitable will have 
swept aside worn-out social and economic practices 
with incredible speed. We have seen put into effect 
in a few short months changes which are ordinarily 
brought about only by years of gradual development. 
Theoretically all of us—even the great commercial 
interests of our country—agree that a fair wage scale 
is a vital factor in the prosperity of our nation because 
it determines our purchasing power. The theory was 
worth little in the early days of the depression, for as 
prices tumbled wages grew lower and lower and no 
one had the courage or the power to demand a united 
effort to improve conditions. 
* * * * 


In the major changes brought about by the depres- 
sion and by New Deal emergency measures Tennessee 
has not differed greatly from the rest of the nation. 
Our agricultural sections have experienced very much 
the same problems that similar sections of the country 
have experienced; our industries have known the 
problems common to industries in other parts of the 
country; and our people have suffered as people 
throughout the nation have suffered during these 
months of economic and social upheaval. 

In one way, however, we differ. Out of a blue sky 
we were chosen for the stupendous Tennessee Valley 
experiment in controlled social and economic develop- 
ment and Tennessee has been pointed out to the world 
as a laboratory in which New Deal policies and 
theories are being tried. Sometimes I am appalled at 
the seriousness of our responsibility. We are for- 
tunate indeed to be chosen for this first social experi- 


2. 
$ 


these new plans for the proper en- 
richment of human life. 


Since we met a year ago, the Congress of the United 
States, upon the recommendation of our President, 
enacted the legislation providing for the Tennessee 
Valley development. In line with provisions of the 
Act, the Tennessee Valley Authority was appointed, 
and set about its work. Tennessee is the very center 
of the project. Education must have, and will have, 
a central part in this entire undertaking. Experiments, 
demonstrations, and studies, which many of us have 
long sought to carry on, will undoubtedly be under 
way in many sections of the Valley before another 
twelve-months passes. Already, a great deal of plan- 
ning has been done, and steps taken to set up pro- 
grams which many of us believe will ultimately cause 
important changes in our whole educational system. 


During the past winter, the Federal Government at 
Washington has authorized under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration what is known as the 
Emergency Educational Program. This program was 
set up ostensibly to provide work for unemployed 
teachers, yet it had as. its deeper and larger object, 
bringing educational opportunity to the adults of our 
State who heretofore had been denied an education, 
or who in the changes and vicissitudes of the present, 
needed further education in order to carry on their 
life’s work efficiently. Forty thousand dollars a 
month was allotted to Tennessee, and that allotment 
still continues. With it, over fourteen hundred un- 
employed teachers have been put to work, and more 
than thirty-three thousand adults, many of them who 
formerly could not read and write, have been placed 
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in schools. This program has touched practically 
every county and community in the state. It has made 
it possible for us to make a real advance against il- 
literacy, and it has brought hope and cheer and possi- 
bility to hundreds of others. 

During the past few weeks, steps have been taken 
by the Federal and state authorities to secure funds 
so that every school child in Tennessee might have 
the privilege of an eight-months elementary school 
term and a nine-months high school term this year. 
This has been a difficult undertaking. It has called 
for the gathering of a tremendous amount of financial 
statistics. These have had to be sifted and analyzed, 
and, out of it all, judgments formed regarding the 
amount of financial aid necessary to our various com- 
munities throughout the state, in order that the children 
might have their rightful educational opportunity. 
That work has been completed, and has been approved 
by the state educational authorities, and the state Fed- 
eral Relief Administration, and it is hoped and believed 
that this week the Federal authorities in Washington 
will make an allotment on the basis of the report sub- 
mitted, so that every child in the state, white and 
colored, will this year have a normal school term, with 
teachers paid in cash. 

It is always dangerous to speak of future hopes, 
and yet I think it is all important here to point out 
that the educational forces in Tennessee have been 
most active in presenting to the Federal Congress the 
need for Federal support of public education for next 
year. 

* * * * 

The movement which has engaged the greatest at- 
tention of all of us, however, during the past year, 
has been the work under the direction of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission. A year ago, from 
this platform, I spoke of the need for Tennessee to 
study its educational system, and of the hope that some 
way might be found that this work might be carried 
out. Since that time, the Governor, as he told you 
this morning, recommended to the Legislature the 
formation of an Educational Commission which would 
have charge of such a study. The Legislature almost 
unanimously approved this recommendation, provided 
for the Commission, and set aside an appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dollars with which to carry on this 
work. The Governor appointed a representative Com- 
mission of outstanding citizens, and that Commission, 
meeting for the first time on May 30, 1933, has been 
intensively engaged in planning and directing and 
carrying on the study which has sought to throw the 
searchlight of investigation upon every phase of edu- 
cation in Tennessee. 

* * * * 


The first part of our new program will seek to re- 
state the aims of public education in Tennessee. It 
will set out the goals to be achieved, the purposes 
which it is hoped to attain in part, at least, through 
public education. It will do more; it will seek to set 


forth clearly and unmistakably what is to be achieved 
through the elementary school, through the secondary 
school, through higher education at public expense, 
through public education and through adult education, 
These aims of public education in general and at 
specific levels are being determined through an analysis 
of the needs of our state, through studying the social 
and economic life of the state, and then determining 
how public education may aid in realizing to the people 
of the state, their desires, and their needs. This part 
of the program is of importance, in that it gives us 
our goals, tells us what our task is, and gives the 
pattern to follow. 


* * * * 


that the public is ready for such a pro- 
women, especially, through their organiza- 
shown the greatest interest in the work 


I believe 
The 


tions, have 


gram. 


They have pledged their cooperation, 
In similar 


now going on. 
and they will help to put it into action. 
manner, the farm organizations, the American Legion, 
the American Federation of Labor, and the Chambers 
of Commerce have manifésted a striking interest in 
what we are doing. This is cause for the greatest 
I have no doubt of the ultimate suc- 
[It will require hard work, con- 
stantly increasing effort, but it can, it will, and it must 


encouragement. 
cess of our program. 


be done. 
x * * * 


Why are we doing it? Why this program? Why 
all this study? The answer is brief, but it is of tre- 
mendous significance to the welfare of the state. The 
reason is that in this time of change, in this period of 
turmoil, at this crisis of the world’s history, the birth- 
right of the children of our land must be safeguarded. 
Provision must be made for the future. The ideals of 
our state and our nation must be perpetuated. That 
all of this may be done, it is obvious that our educa- 
tional program must be studied, must be adapted, 
must be directed, and finally, must be translated into 
To that end, I call every teacher in Tennessee. 
Let each of us do our bit and lend our effort unselfishly 
for the great cause we represent. 


action. 





ps h ] e If you were to 
eacners! change your pro- 
fession, what would be your selection? Have 
you considered business? 

e Ex-teachers, because of their educational 
background and experience, succeed in busi- 
ness as Secretaries and Accountants. 

e Upon request, information will be sent to 
you as to the Junior and Senior Secretarial 
and Accounting Courses offered in 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE Est. 1882 TENNESSEE 


>. 4m Ae an. Ln hi Lr, Li her, Li, la, In, Lr. mr, 
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Education as | See It 


LEASE don’t think I am like 
Jane’s mother. It’s an old 
story, but apt. The teacher 
asked the help of Jane’s mother in 
making the little girl study her geography lessons. 

The mother replied: “My ma never studied no 
jogafy an’ she got married. I never studied no jogafy 
an’ I got married. You studied jogafy and you didn’t 
get married. Jane shan’t study no jogafy.” 

I, too, studied “jogafy” but I got married; and 
now I believe I can see education from two points 
of view, that of an ex-teacher and that of a farm 
mother. 

A little tow-headed girl, hardly ten years old, taught 
me more about education in one sentence than profes- 
sors of education taught me in a semester. 

It was this way: I had hung my diploma on the 
wall, pinned a couple of medals and my shiny new 
class pin on my chest, and sallied forth to teach geog- 
raphy to fourth-grade pupils. Honestly, I was simple 
enough to believe that the curriculum, laid out by 
“higher ups,” and the adopted textbooks could be 
adapted to the pupils in hand—or that the pupils could 
be adapted to the curriculum and to the textbooks. 

I really tried in my best high-school-senior English, 
and with appropriate elocution and gestures, to trans- 
fer geography from textbook to children. All went 
smoothly enough, it seemed, until the first examina- 
tion—and that examination was one for teacher as 
well as for pupils. 

Standing punctiliously by the textbook, I copied, 
among others for the examination, this question: 
“Give reasons for the dense population in the North 
Eastern States.” 

This was the answer on Emma’s paper: “The rea- 
sons for the dense population in the North Eastern 
States is that most of the people come from Africa 
and they brought dense with them and give it to the 
population.” 

I took my diploma off the wall, rolled it up again, 
and, put it with my medals and my class pin in the 
bottom of my trunk. Next day, and thereafter, I 
laid the textbook on the table, and talked to those 
children in fourth-grade English, Emma made a 
better grade on the next examination. 

The greatest fault I find with our educational sys- 
tem, as I have seen it—and I'll admit that I may have 
had only a cross-eyed glimpse—is that teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and school people in general 
take themselves, their systems, their methods, their 
theories and their curriculums too seriously. They 
forget, as a mother never can, that the child ts the 
thing. The child himself, the individual, his needs and 
his tendencies—these are all-important. When educa- 
tors can see him as the cause and center of it all, then 
systems, methods, theories, curriculums, and even 
educators may improve. 


ee 


¢ 


LERA KNOX 


Colum bia 


Education, as I have seen it, has 
been too much like a story we once 
had in our old school readers. A 
man—lI have forgotten his name— 
had a bed on which he placed all travelers who would 
spend the night with him. His boast was that this 
bed would fit any guest—and it did. If the guest were 
short, he was stretched until his body was the exact 
length of the bed; if he were tall, his limbs were cut 
off to make him the right length. 

This may seem a serious charge against education, 
but have we not been stretching or pruning the chil- 
dren of different heights of intellect and ability to 
make them fit our prescribed educational “bed”? 

Boys are hurled headlong into classics when their 
fingers are twitching to be “making things.” Girls are 
buried in Latin conjugations at an age when they 
should be learning to build, care for, and clothe strong 
bodies. Literature is not life to high school freshmen ; 
it is something that must be plodded through. 

Iconoclastic? Perhaps. But I am giving you first- 
hand experience. For five years I burned midnight 
oil and strained tired eyes over Latin books—instead 
of learning to make hoecake—never did learn how to 
make hoecake—and mine has been a “hoecake life.” 
How much better it would have been to have been 
learning how to build balanced menus instead of how 
Cesar built that bridge. I don’t remember a thing 
about the bridge now, except the agony of translation. 

For two long hard years I wrestled with irregular 
French verbs (and have never seen a Frenchman yet) ; 
I even learned to read a French novel, or part of it, 
but when life’s great moment came I did not know 
how to bathe and dress my baby. 

After years of juggling geometrical figures and 
changing signs in algebra, I did not know how to live 
within my income. One can’t make a minus sign into 
a plus by changing sides with them in a bank book. 

I see now that the time spent in studying the Battle 
of Waterloo should have been spent in learning how to 
make war on household pests; that instead of study- 
ing the wars of Greece I should have been learning 
appreciation and understanding of the principles of 
beauty ; that instead of studying the habits of the peo- 
ple of Borneo, I should have been learning practical 
psychology as it is related to human nature in the 
people with whom I am thrown in daily contact. 

Yes, I think education is improving, slowly. My 
daughter is getting a little better chance than I had, 
but not nearly the opportunity that she deserves, the 
training to become a practical and useful woman. But 
[ saw something in a far-away backwoods school not 
many weeks ago. Those poor children were being 
taught (from an adopted textbook) how to get on 
and off a street car. They may need to know that 
sometime, but now there are so many things that seem 
to me to be more important. It may be forty years 
before those backwoods youngsters see a street car, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Shall Moral Rectitude and Honest Effort Continue to 


OW TO GRADUATE an 
ever increasing percentage 
of our boys and girls with- 
out lowering the present standards 
of our junior and senior high 
schools presses for solution and : 


Go Unrewarded ? 


A. E. DARRAH 


Principal Ross School 
Nashville 


numerable host is denied the right 
to continue in school, even though 
their behavior be excellent and 
their application approved. 

The high school is the university 
of the people, and should be the 





calls for the best thought of those 

leaders who are at the helm, exclusive of our college 
and university men; for the situation is one which 
concerns the masses, rather than the classes, and 
should be determined on the side of democracy if our 
tax-supported institutions are to reflect the spirit of 
our republic. 

The employing world demands a completed high 
school course for bare recognition, and as seventy 
per cent, or more, of our boys and girls fall short of 
that minimum requirement, not because of lack of 
desire on their part, but because of unreasonable ob- 
stacles placed in their way that could be and, of right, 
ought to be removed, acknowledgment must be made 
by the advocates of the present system that they have 
signally failed. 

’Tis largely due to this seventy per cent by-product 
of our public institutions that our private schools are 
able to fill so important a place in the preparation of 
our youth for useful lives. They do meet the require- 
ments of the employing world with some of the very 
material we cast aside and, at the same time, send 
their pro rata to the colleges and universities. 


The situation does not demand that all who enter 
should be graduated. We must allow for a small per- 
centage of both sexes whose reaction to any modified 
standard would be a determined resistance to book 
training, or to vocational training, or to any training 
requiring sustained effort in the direction of any lofty 
purpose. They prefer to take chances on securing a 
place in some niche or crevice in this complex system 
of our present-day society. They, at least, deserve 
credit for reaching a decision, which gives evidence 
of normally functioning minds, lacking only lofty aim 
in life. The remaining ones, composing ninety per 
cent of the whole, should be regularly promoted on 
grounds of scholarship, or excellent behavior and ap- 
proved application. 

Under the present system, thus modified, those who 
survive the ordeal to which they are now subjected 
would still march onward and upward as they do now, 
intent upon their Eutopian dream of intellectual leader- 
ship, and the others, becoming more and more con- 
scious of possessing a less powerful and subtle type 
of intellect than that of the brilliantly endowed few, 
would, nevertheless, move on with them on the basis 
aforementioned of good behavior and approved appli- 
cation. The result of this modification of the present 
standard would be to lay, for countless thousands, the 
foundation for successful careers, since good behavior 
and application to duty form the basis of all true 
citizenship. As the situation now stands, that in- 


> 


training ground for all who desire 
to avail themselves of its benefits, to the extent of 
their mental and moral powers. This would permit 
our schools to graduate their pupils in each depart- 
ment under three heads: namely, with highest praise, 
with high praise, and with praise. 

The first two need no explanation, the latter would 
include a large portion of those who are, under the 
present standard, pushed aside regardless of moral 
worth; regardless of approved application, or any 
other cause save, forsooth, they did not make the re- 
quired per cent on the final tests or measures of intel- 
lectual capacity. 

It is claimed, and not without reason, that catering 
to the higher institutions of learning is responsible for 
this regrettable condition. If this be true, it is high 
time that modern tendencies in education should reach 
a conclusion which, in substance, would be that tax- 
supported institutions are to serve the people. 

How often we see men of comparatively small 
capacity, by moral courage and by sustained effort, 
leave, and justly leave, their superiors far behind in 
the race for honors, distinction, and preferment. Let 
us no longer subscribe to mind power alone; but 
give equal weight to moral rectitude coupled with 
energy, perseverance, and devotion to duty. And, as 
a result, our high schools will be loved, honored, and 
respected by the people whose taxes support them 
and in return for which they have a right to expect 
that those qualities which make for outstanding citizen- 
ship shall no longer be set aside; for in this manner 
only shall we be able to save countless thousands of 
potential leaders from our overzealous “firing squads” 
in both our junior and senior high schools. 

This is one of the trends, if not the principal trend, 
in modern education, and when the people realize its 
full force and effect they will exclaim: “’Tis not mind 
alone that makes the man; other God-given qualities 
must weigh in the balance at promotion time.” 


* 
EDUCATION AS | SEE IT 


(Continued from page 13) 
and then it may be in a museum with a “Hands Off” 
sign tacked on the door. 

“T’ll admit that this is not a rose-colored view of 
education, but remember I strained my eyes over a 
Latin book at midnight. That’s the view I had of 
education. Now this is the plea I make for other 
poor little tads that will follow me and mine: 

Let common sense creep into your schools. Remem- 
ber, the child is the thing. Make curriculum, methods, 
and system to fit him—don’t stretch or trim him to 
make him fit a theoretical bed. 
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Short History of the Middle Tennessee Educational 
Association, 1908-1918 


HE ORIGIN of the Middle 

| Tennessee Educational Asso- 
ciation is briefly given in an 
article appearing in the Nashville 


AUSTIN W. SMITH 


Dean of the Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville 


| 
that thé Association wielded and 
said that there was but one issue 
in Tennessee and that was the edu- 
cation of her children. 





Banner, April 16, 1908, the date it ~~ 


first met. The article reads in part: 

“On adjournment of the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association held at the State Capitol in January, 
Superintendent H. C. Weber of the Nashville Public 
Schools requested the teachers from Middle Ten- 
nessee to remain for a few moments and as a result 
the Middle Tennessee Educational Association was 
organized, and includes teachers from forty-one coun- 
ties of the state. The School Boards of thirty of 
these counties have consented to allow the teachers to 
attend the Association Meeting without any reduction 
in salary and President Weber is of the opinion that 
by next year the other eleven County Boards will have 
taken similar action.” 

“The development of the idea of Mr. Weber has 
brought to Nashville, in the first annual convention as- 
sembled, one of the livest organizations that has been 
in Nashville in many days and the capacity of Watkins 
Hall was taxed to its utmost to accommodate the mem- 
bers and friends attending the opening session.” 

Adjt. General Tully Brown represented Governor 
Patterson in welcoming the teachers to the capital city. 
Mayor J. S. Brown speaking in the name of Nashville 
also extended a welcome. Dr. R. B. Lees, President of 
the Board of Education of Nashville, welcomed the 
teachers on behalf of the Board. Hon. Jas. H. Critch- 
low, President of the Board of Education of Murfrees- 
boro, responded to the three welcome addresses. 


Officers for 1908 
President—H. C. Weber, Nashville. 
Secretary—E. H. Boyd, Cookeville, Superintendent 
Public Instruction of Putnam County. 
Primary Section: 
Chairman—S. Houston Proffitt, Gainesboro. 
Secretary—Miss Martha Robinson, Alexander. 
High School Section: 
Chairman—Prof. C. H. Walker, Lynnville. 
Secretary—George C. Simmons, Fayetteville. 
Superintendents Section : 
Chairman—P. L. Harned, Clarksville. 
Secretary—Miss Laura Parks, Lynchburg. 


Prominent Speakers 
State Superintendent R. L. Jones spoke on “Duty 
of Community to School.” Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston used for his subject, “Relation of the School 
to the Community.” Dr. P. P. Claxton spoke on 
“The Rights of a Child.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley of Stet- 
son University, Deland, Fla., lectured on “Kipling.” 
In a brief address at the close of the Association Dr. 
Claxton spoke of the remarkable influence for good 


. The resolution committee of 
which P. A. Lyon was a member pronounced the meet- 
ing a great success and predicted that interest mani- 
fested by the teachers and the enthusiasm created in 
their work would be reflected in the increased efficiency 
of the schools throughout Middle Tennessee. 

The attendance at the first meeting was estimated 
at seven or eight hundred. Prof. P. L. Harned of 
Clarksville was President of the second annual con- 
vention which met April 8, 9, 10, 1909. That year 
there were 1000 paid fees and the attendance was esti- 
mated at 1600. Dr. Lincoln Hulley again appeared on 
the program. Dr. R. N. Snyder, President of Wofford 
College, S. C., was another visiting speaker. 

The third annual meeting was held March 24, 25, 
26, 1910. Prof. J. J. Keyes of Nashville served as 
President that year. Dr. H. E. Winship of Boston ‘and 
Prof. R. L. Jones both appeared on the general pro- 
gram. 

(Continued on page 22) 











A New Course 
All Students Like 


They like it because they learn so many things about 
business that broaden their outlook on life, that 
equip them to fit successfully into the economic 
community, that help in the selection of the right 
votstions! is! . ‘id And this course in 





GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


BY 


JONES-BERTSCHI-HOLTSCLAW 





is as interesting to teach as it is interesting to study. 
Results are apparent from day to day and there is 
encouragement to work toward a definite goal. 
There need be no dull moments for the teacher who 
realizes the possibilities of General Business Science. 
Our specialists are always available for help and 
suggestions. 


Write for free booklet 


“PENETRATING THE FOG SURROUNDING 
‘JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING.’” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 
Lonpon 


San FRANcIScOo 
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THE GENERAL SALES TAX 


The Tennessee State Teachers Association in its 
Sixty-Ninth Annual Meeting adopted resolutions fa- 
voring a general sales tax for Tennessee. Already, in 
the hotels, in business offices, and on the streets, 
meets people who oppose the enactment of a general 


sales tax. Those who oppose the sales tax without ex- 


one 


ception argue for a state income tax. They know, or 
should know, the court ruling with regard to an income 
tax. Also, those who oppose the sales tax contend that 
it places the burden on those least able to bear it. Due 
to the controversy that has already set in over this 
matter it is well to state here the position taken by 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 

On January 10, 1934, Q. M. Smith, President of 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, in addressing the 
Public School Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association—on “Needed Revision of Our Tax Laws 
as They Affect Education,” reported in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The present situation in Tennessee requires that 
taxes on property be reduced or eliminated and that 
taxes on the few commodities bearing the burden al- 
ready too heavy on them be replaced with new forms 
of taxes having a broader base, a more flexible appli- 
cation, greater stability, and greater ease of collection. 

“The sales tax and the income tax offer the two 
forms recognized as bést to meet these requirements. 

“The income tax appears to be eliminated at present 
by constitutional prohibition. 

“The sales tax will meet all the conditions pre- 
scribed. It will make possible the elimination of the 
state property tax and the reduction of the county 
property tax possibly one-third. Other state taxes now 
inequitably levied can be reduced to an equitable 
If applied to schools exclusively it will serve 
as an ‘earmarked’ fund for education which will 
provide a certain, equitable, minimum source of 
revenue derived from every person receiving the bene- 
fits of Tennessee’s school system.” 

Mr. Smith concluded his report by recommending 
the enactment of a general sales tax and that appro- 
priate legislation be started which will lead to an 
amendment to the state constitution providing for a 
classification of property for purposes of taxation and 
for the enactment of an income tax law. 


status. 


The Public School Officers Association received the 
above report and-requested its publication in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the “Tennessee Teacher.” 

On March 31, 1934, the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association adopted the following resolution : 

“The Tennessee State Teachers Association favors 
a constitutional convention charged with the responsi- 
Under 
our present constitution, we have an archaic system 
of taxation. At present real estate is bearing an un- 
just share of the burden of taxation for governmental 
Therefore, pending the revision of the con- 
stitution, this Association endorses the enactment of 
a general sales tax, the proceeds of which shall be 
specifically set aside by statute for the support and 
maintenance of the public school system of Tennessee. 
This proposal is offered as an emergency measure and 
may be supplanted by an income tax or some other 


bility of modernizing Tennessee’s constitution. 


support. 


equitable and productive tax when our constitutional 
limitations shall have been removed.” 

The thinking of the teachers of the state with respect 
to the sales tax may be generalized as follows: 


1. Public education in Tennessee is most inadequately 

financed at present. This inadequacy expresses it- 
shamefully low salaries for teachers; 
and (c) 


self in: (a) 
(b) inadequate buildings and equipment ; 
a shortened school term. 


bn 


Our constitution must be amended so as to permit 
of the most equitable, flexible and productive sys- 


tem of taxation. 


os) 


Adequate support for public education must not 
be withheld pending the adoption of constitutional 


amendments. 


4. The general sales tax must be enacted immediately 
as an emergency measure and the proceeds derived 
from such tax should be applied exclusively for 


public education. 
* 


T. S. T. A. MEMBERSHIP 
April 6, 1934 
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C Lasting Monument of His Glory 


S OME YEARS AGO 
Ralph Parlette, author and lecturer, 
met an old man whom he later termed 
“the successful old failure.” Let us 
listen in on the interview: 

“"I have never succeeded in my 
life,’ said an old man in a little Ten- 
nessee hotel. 

“What do you do?’ 

“I am a country school-teacher.’ 

“Why do you teach school?’ 

“Well, I guess because I can’t do 
anything else. I have tried to quit it 
often enough. I have stopped teach- 
ing and have gone into other lines 
that promised more money. But every 
time I had to quit it and go back to 
teaching. I couldn’t be happy at any- 
thing else. I have been teaching 
country school ever since I was twenty, 
and now I am past seventy, and am 
going to teach a country school next 
winter.’ 


“Sit down, father. I thought I was 
in a hurry, but I have all afternoon 
for you: This is just wonderful. You 
are really teaching because you have 
to do it to be happy! Please tell me 
about your work.’ 


“I plied him with questions. Hour 
after hour he talked. The apologetic 
look left his face, and it began to 
shine as he got over into his play- 
ground. He told me of country school 
teaching as he had known it for fifty years, of 
the boys and girls who had grown up under his 
care. He said he had found every boy and girl a 
different problem, but he had learned that there 
is a key to unlock each heart. He told of the 
troubles he had overcome, of the many ways he 
had helped young people to find their ‘thimbles.’ 
He said he had discovered there are no bad boys 
nor bad girls. They just had mud on them or the 
measles. They were engines full of steam, but off 
the track. And as he told me how he had won 
so-called bad ones over, he would wipe his eyes, 
and then I would wipe my eyes. 

“ “Father, promise me you'll never again apolo- 
gize for being a country school-teacher. Promise 
me you'll never again say you haven’t succeeded. 











Protect his memory, and preserve his story, 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory.” 


When I think of the communities you have 
brightened, of the colonies of young people you 
have built into the backbone of American citizen- 
ship, I feel it has been a real privilege I have had 
today of sitting at the feet of a great leader.’ 


“I wish I could say this direct to thousands of 
school-teachers who minimize their work. One of 
the greatest privileges of life is to be a school- 
teacher. It is like being a father, not to one fam- 
ily, but to a community, helping to overcome the 
failures of unworthy parents. The teacher is doing 
more than anyone else in the community to shape 
its tomorrow. The school is a national fortress, 
the training camp of citizenship, the cradle of 
liberty. Put the best men and women in charge.” 
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Planning School Progress 


ment of a school system de- 
mands careful planning in advance. 
S 


ECURING SATISFAC- 
S TORY growth or develop- 


NORMAN FROST 


Professor of Rural Education 
Peabody College, Nashville 


systematic gathering of informa- 
tion concerning the school plant and 
equipment, the business side of 
school affairs, the personnel and 


2 





In school work, as in other affairs 

of life, the man with a plan has a tremendous ad- 
Vantage over the man without one. Even a fairly 
poor plan is better than none. The plans can’t be fol- 
lowed in detail, of course, but they make ordered 
action and consistent results possible. No architect’s 
plans for a building are followed in every detail; and 
the scheduled time of completing the parts of the 
building are always being revised. So in planning for 
development of a school system the details are con- 
stantly subject to change, and the rate of progress 
or growth varies from month to month and from 
year to year. There may even be periods of distinct 
retrogression, but carefully made plans, persistently 
pushed, will, in the course of time make dreams, in- 
terpreted into plans, become realities. 

Good plans do not come by chance. They must be 
made, and care and brains can help in the making. 
The following suggestions are intended to help in 
making significant plans that can actually aid in secur- 
ing desirable growth, or progress, in school systems. 


1. Take Time for Planning 

If a superintendent wants to do something worth 
while for his schools, he must take time to plan his 
line of action. His routine activities must be so or- 
ganized as to leave time for investigation and thought- 
ful evaluation. If worthy educational leadership is to 
be exercised, it must be the result of time consuming 
preparation. The casual inspiration or the ingrained 
prejudices, even of a superintendent, cannot be sub- 
stituted, safely, for this brain work. 

How much time is required for planning no one can 
say. The studies made of the time distributions of 
superintendents do not include this item. The time 
for professional study is no more than enough for 
general professional reading, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings and like matters. Additional time, 
and considerable time, must be set aside if real plans 
for real progress are to be made. 


Il. Select Definite Goals (Aims, Objectives) 

Having set aside time for planning, the selection 
of proper things to undertake becomes of paramount 
importance. Without purpose, foresighted action is 
impossible. A new beatitude is suggested. Blessed 
be the man who knows what he wants, for he may get 
it. If curses appeal more than blessings then one 
might say: cursed be he who does not know what he 
wants, for what he gets he will not want. 

In making tentative selections of purposes or goals 
as a basis for planning the following suggestions are 
made : 

(1) The selection should be based on a real knowl- 
edge of the situation. There should be careful and 


=) 


organization, the curriculum and 
instruction, and the public support and cooperation, 
If this information is gathered formally it becomes 
a survey. Call it what you will, such detailed knowl- 
edge of the present situation is an essential prerequisite 
to the wise selection of specific goals for school devel- 
opment. 

(2) Only a limited number of objectives should be 
selected for immediate effort. Probably not more 
than two or three sizable aims should be on the active 
list at any one time, and these should be in different 
general fields of activity, such as instruction, school 
plant, and business administration. 

Briefly, the objectives tentatively selected should 
meet the following conditions: 

(a) They should be significant. If they are at- 
tained, they should be worthy and worth while. To 
change the morning recess period from 10:30 to 
10:45 is not worthy of much effort. To change 
recess from a time of aimless wandering and get- 
ting of drinks to a period of definite value to the 
physical and social welfare of the children is worth 
while. 

(b) They should be helpful in promoting further 
progress. Their accomplishment should leave the 
schools in better condition for further progress. An 
improved teaching personnel, for example, would 
do much to aid in further development along many 
lines. 

(c) They should have generally recognized values. 
There are plenty of things widely recognized as 
worth while that need doing without going into 
debatable fields for objectives. 

(d) Other things being equal, or nearly equal, 
those things fairly easy of accomplishment should 
be done first. The doing of these things will make 
the more difficult things easier when their turn 
comes. 

(e) They should be definite; definable. Until an 
objective can be clearly stated in definite terms, 
usually in objective terms, it is not available as a 
basis for specific action. 


lll. Study and Analyze Tentative Goals 

Any goal considered worthy of specific effort and 
of a definite place in the planned development of a 
school system must be subjected to detailed study and 
analysis. It must be carefully redefined and recorded. 
The present situation must be studied in more detail 
than under the general study made of the entire situa- 
tion, both in local schools and in other schools. Best 
practice should be searched out and carefully in- 
vestigated. Standards proposed or established should 
be collected and analyzed. In short, the superintend- 
ent should become expert in regard to that particular 
phase of school work. 
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IV. List Possible Means of Achievement 

There is real danger that an inadequate program 
may be adopted in an attempt to secure a worthy ob- 
jective, largely through failure to consider the possible 
things that might be done. Actual listing of possi- 
bilities will help overcome this difficulty. The list 
should include all the things tried personally, in the 
local schools or elsewhere; all the things heard of as 
having been tried; all suggestions of the teaching 
corps; and everything that can be found mentioned in 
extensive reading. 

A sample of such a listing is the following list of 
things that might be done to improve attendance. This 
was submitted as part of a report in a class at Peabody 
College. It is admittedly incomplete, but gives some 
idea of the number of different things that may be 
done. No attempt is made to arrange this list in any 
significant order. 

Better teaching. Enriched curriculum. Free texts. 
More attractive school plants. Articles in papers. 
Ranking of schools on basis of attendance: (a) pub- 
lished monthly ; (b) sent to schools. Addresses. before 
all possible organizations. Sermons by pastors. Sys- 
tem of cards, stars or honor rolls in schools. Physical 
examination. School nurse. Clinics. Athletics. 
Transportation of pupils. Good road campaigns. 
Adjustment of school term. School attendance week. 
Personal letters or conferences with parents, attend- 
ance officers, county officials. Prizes. Health teach- 
ing in school. Teaching cost of absence in school: 
Teachers’ meetings. Bonus to teachers on basis of 
enrollment and attendance. Poor relief. Required 
written excuses. Revision of law. 


V. Select the Feasible Means of Achieving the Goal 

Many of the possible means of accomplishing the 
desired results may be impossible to use locally. Each 
item should be checked carefully to see what it implies 
and what the local resources are. The chief resources 
making for availability are: 

Money, Time, Personnel, Public Opinion, Personal 
Knowledge, Ability, and Energy. 

After checking the entire list of measures possible 
for attaining the goal under consideration, there is 
evolved a list of things that can be done in the local 
situation. Then the really significant question must 
be answered. Will the doing of these things that are 
possible be likely to bring about the desired achieve- 
ment? If the answer is yes, the goal is a satisfactory 
one to be undertaken for that school system. If the 
answer is no, then that goal, worthy as it may be, is 
not suitable for the present situation, and another 
must be sought. 


VI. Coordinate the Activities to Achieve the Goal 


Having the list of things to be done, then adminis- 
trative detail is yet to be worked out. Some things 
need to be done first, and others last. Definite people 
must be selected for certain parts of the work. Special 
training of some of the workers may be necessary. 
Cooperation of many people must be secured. 


Opinions of others must be sought and incorporated in 
the plans or adapted to the general program. Dates 
must be set for conferences, publications, public meet- 
ings, and so forth. All the administrative machinery 
for achievement must be created, or the work must be 
assigned to existing agencies. This phase of planning 
involves all the skill of a good administrator. It is 
sometimes tedious, and must go into endless detail of 
time, place, and person. It must be done with a 
calendar at hand and with due regard for other de- 
mands that are to be made at special seasons. A map, 
either on paper or very well in mind, is essential, and ° 
a thorough knowledge of the people who are to be con- 
cerned is vital. 


Vil. Provide for Checking the Success of the Plan 

Objective checks are desirable, but not always avail- 
able. Even in the case of judgments, it is possible 
to secure carefully considered statements both before 
and after the plan is put into execution. Data in 
regard to such matters as attendance should be col- 
lected periodically and in strictly comparable form. 
Pictures may prove helpful. Tests, preferably stand- 
ardized tests, are well known as a device for checking 
results, and where suitable and available should be 
used. The important thing is that as good a system of 
checking results should be used as it is possible to 
devise. Only in this way can results be demonstrated, 
and what is far more important, only in this way 
can one be sure that progress, and not retrogression, 
results. 
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Constructive Educational Economies 


HE OUTSTANDING ques- 
tion confronting educational 
leaders today is that of de- 
termining how to meet the demands A 


A. D. MUELLER 


Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


power to levy taxes, and numerous 
boards having power to issue bonds, 
makes the cost of county govern- 
ment unnecessarily high. For ex- 


2 





for economy in education without ee 

too great a sacrifice of the educational opportunities 
of the boys and girls of our country. In an article in 
the March issue of this journal I pointed out some of 
the measures that are masquerading as economies in 
education, which in reality are nothing more than 
poorly conceived retrenchments, bogus economies, 
which are bound to leave their dire effects on the 
communities practicing them. 

It is my present purpose to point out some measures 
that may be used as constructive educational economies. 
For purposes of discussion I shall divide these into 
two groups: first, those dealing with matters of or- 
ganization, administration, instruction, and super- 
vision; and, second, those dealing with the business 
administration of the school, including such matters 
as budgeting and accounting, management of supplies, 
and operation and maintenance of the school plant. 

The educational system of most of the states in the 
Union needs to be reorganized so as to do away with 
small units for administration and taxation as well as 
to eliminate small educational institutions within the 
unit. This means consolidation of administrative units 
as well as consolidation of schools. This applies to 
many of our present-day county-unit states and to all 
‘district and township unit states. 

There are in the United States 127,244 school ad- 
ministrative units. Of these, 119,355 are found in the 
twenty-six states having the district unit of organiza- 
tion either wholly or in part. Educational costs in 
these small units run uniformly high, and the educa- 
tional product invariably runs low. Former United 
States Commissioner of Education William J. Cooper 
gives figures from several state studies showing that 
the per pupil cost in small elementary schools, as well 
as in small high schools, is much higher than in larger 
schools. For example, in Arizona in 1930, the average 
per pupil cost in one-teacher elementary schools was 
$131.61, while in schools of six or more teachers the 
average per pupil cost was $83.46. The average per 
pupil cost in high schools of two to five teachers was 


$254.13, while in schools of twenty-five or more teach- - 


ers it was $118.14. In Michigan, in 1930, a small 
high school in a given district was paying $170.00 in- 
structional cost per pupil, while in another district a 
large school was paying only $73.77 per pupil. In 
South Carolina, for the year 1931-32, the instructional 
service in one-teacher schools is figured to be ap- 
proximately five and one-half times greater than in 
elementary schools having one teacher to a grade. 
The movement toward consolidation of counties 
needs to be seriously considered, as does also the 
matter of cost of county government under present 
county organization. Multiplication of independent 
governmental units within the same county having 


ee So 
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ample, Hicks! found that of two 
comparable counties one had fifty-five elected officials 
and the other had ten. The cost of government in the 
first county was $4.60 per capita, while in the other it 
was $1.70. If the first county were to operate its 
government as economically as the second it would 
save its taxpayers over $60,000 a year. Here is a 
source of economy which might help relieve many dis- 
tressed counties without sacrificing the educational 
future of their prospective citizens. 

Consolidation of schools would help bring about 
large savings as well as improvement of the entire edu- 
cational system of the area concerned. The advan- 
tages to be derived from consolidating schools may be 
briefly summarized as follows: better organization and 
administration of the school; better teachers; better 
attendance ; better school buildings; better health con- 
ditions for pupils; better equipment and apparatus; 
better library facilities; better supervision of instruc- 
tion; provision for better high school training; pro- 
vision for broader, more differentiated curricula ; equal 
educational opportunities for all children within the 
area irrespective of wealth, or distance from school; 
better provision for civic-social training; stimulates 
community improvement; and, breaks down narrow 
provincialism, thus eliminating neighborhood bicker- 
ings and petty jealousies. 

In a recent study of the Fresno county schools, the 
California Taxpayers Association estimated that by 
reorganizing the county system and by consolidating 
the schools the county could save $480,000 and yet 
have a better educational system because many of the 
advantages mentioned in the paragraph above would 
be brought into play. Much education is still needed 
to convince the American people that the consolidated 
school is a desirable institution. The evidence is plain- 
ly against the small school. It is expensive and ineffi- 
cient, yet the wall of inertia and tradition seems almost 
to be impregnable. But the new forces of enlighten- 
ment generated by our faith in education will continue 
to beat against this wall until it falls. 
economies in 
small school. 
the teaching 
The average number of pupils per teacher 
in the small one-teacher school is less than twenty. 
The high per pupil cost of education in the small 
schools, both elementary and high, is due to the small 
enrollment per teacher. By consolidating small schools 
a reduction in the teaching personnel can be made 
which will be a decided source of economy and at the 
same time increase the efficiency of instruction. 


Hicks, H. S., Keport of Proceedings, Citizens Conference 
on the Crisis in Education. 


The large school makes possible many 
education which are not available to the 
First, it makes possible a reduction in 
personnel. 
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A second source of economy made possible by the 
larger school is that of increasing the size of classes. 
The larger the classes, the fewer teachers required, the 
less money needed to run the schools. This is a plain 
statement of fact. The question arises, however, as 
to just how far this principle can be followed before 
it breaks down. Considerable experimentation has 
been carried on in this field, from the elementary 
school through the university. The general trend of 
the evidence seems to be that the size of classes may 
be materially increased without loss to the student in 
the amount of fact knowledge gained. That is to say, 
when teaching effectiveness is measured in terms of 
knowledge or information gained, small classes have 
no advantage over large ones when the same methods 
are employed in teaching both. Some high school 
teachers are reporting success in teaching classes rang- 
ing in size from forty-five to one hundred students. 

Those who have given special attention to this 
problem are agreed that if large classes are to be 
successfully taught special large-class techniques must 
be employed. The old lesson-hearing-discussion type 
of class procedure cannot be used with success in large 
classes. Large-class technique implies the extensive 
use of instructional materials, such as mimeographed 
work sheets, assignment sheets, job sheets; work 
books ; reference books ; testing materials ; demonstra- 
tion materials; and, in many instances, clerical help, 
or assistants of some kind. It also implies a reor- 
ganization of the class so that each individual may 
progress at a rate suited to his ability. The teacher 
under this plan becomes a director of learning instead 
of a hearer of lessons. 

In employing the large class as a means of economy 
school officials must take into consideration the fact 
that large-class techniques require the materials re- 
ferred to above. It is not a matter of simply increas- 
ing the size of classes; for if the average teacher is 
to succeed with large classes different methods of 
teaching and more instructional materials must be em- 
ployed. Hence not all the money saved by reducing 
the teaching personnel can be eliminated from the 
budget; some must be used to provide the extras 
necessary for carrying on large classes successfully. 


The large class as a means of reducing expenses 
should not, in my opinion, be used too extensively, 
nor should it be used indiscriminately. Some subjects 
lend themselves more readily to large classes than 
others and do not depend so much upon intimate pupil- 
teacher contact for important learning products. If 
the major function of education is the development of 
character and personality, as most people believe it is, 
then the large class simply cannot be used too exten- 
sively. Intimate pupil-teacher contacts cannot be ac- 
complished by the herd method. Where large classes 
are used as an expedient for temporarily relieving 
economic pressure such adjustments should be made 
in pupil and teacher schedules as will minimize possible 
harmful effects to both groups. Their schedules should 
include both small and large classes. 

A movement that seems to be gaining rapid head- 
way in our secondary schools and that gives promise 


of becoming both a means of economy and a means 
of enriching the curriculum is that of supervised cor- 
respondence study. Correspondence study for adults, 
given by extension divisions of state universities, state 
departments of education, or private correspondence 
schools, is a widely accepted means of adult education. 
But correspondence study for regularly enrolled high 
school students, with work so done to be accepted 
toward high school graduation, is a relatively new 
thing. 

The purpose of the plan is to provide courses for reg- 
ularly enrolled students which the school for one reason 
or another cannot offer. This makes possible a broad- 
ening of the curriculum far beyond the facilities of the 
average high school. Students taking correspondence 
courses do the work in school under the supervision 
of the high school teachers. The checking and mark- 
ing of the work is done, as in all correspondence work, 
by the institution giving the course. The amount of 
credit allowed toward graduation varies from one-half 
unit to as much as half of the total units required for 
graduation. The states leading in this type of work 
are Nebraska, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Massachusetts. 

A source of economy in elementary education may 
be found in changing to platoon organization. This 
type of organization increases the capacity of buildings 
by using the auditorium, gymnasium, library, and 
special music and art rooms for one-half of the pupils, 
while the other half is studying the regular academic 
subjects. In the middle of the morning, and again in 
the afternoon, the groups alternate, thus keeping the 
buildings in use to full capacity all of the time. 

Birmingham and Detroit found that in the case of 
new and of remodeled buildings the capacity was 
increased thirty-three and one-third per cent, and in 
old buildings not remodeled it was from five to 
twenty-five per cent. The capacity saved by platoon 
organization would have required fifteen buildings at 
an estimated cost of $6,500,000.3 

Superintendent R. D. Case reports that in Salinas, 
California, where they platooned two schools during 
the past year, they got along with two less teachers than 
under the conventional school, obviated having to make 
an addition to one building at an estimated cost of 
from $10,000 to $15,000, saved considerably on books 
and equipment, and provided better schooling for the 
children and better teaching situations than under 
the old organization.* 

As indicated above, considerable saving in equip- 
ment may be made by platoon organization, since 
equipment is used more completely, and less duplica- 
tion is needed, because rooms and equipment are used 
to full capacity all of the time. An estimated saving 
of $15,120 on classroom seats and desks alone was 
reported by Newark, New Jersey, by changing twelve 
schools to the platoon system.® 


*Gaumnitz, W. H., “High School Instruction by Mail,” U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1933. 

°N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 3. 

‘Cooper, Wm. J., Economy in Education, p. 49. 

°N. E. A. Research Bulletin, op. cit., p. 73. 
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Platoon organization makes it possible to effect a 
saving in instructional cost through a reduction in the 
teaching and supervisory staff. Ordinarily two less 
teachers are required in platoon schools, because twice 
the number of pupils may be handled in auditorium 
and gymnasium as in academic classes, thus reducing 
the teaching staff by two. It is claimed that platoon 
organization reduces the number of supervisors needed, 
since under this plan every teacher is a specialist in 
her field.® 

The teacher of the fundamental subjects is an ex- 
pert as a home-room teacher as well as of the subjects 
she teaches in two sections of one grade. The special 
subjects, such as art, music, library, etc., are taught 
by experts in these subjects who teach nothing else. 
Less supervision of the conventional type is needed 
under this plan, thus making possible a reduction of 
the supervisory staff while at the same time increasing 
the efficiency of instruction by having expert teachers 
in all subjects, and by providing a wider range of 
special subjects of a cultural nature. In many schools 
music, art, literature, auditorium work, and gymnasium 
have been eliminated. In platoon schools these sub- 
jects can be retained at a lower cost than the con- 
ventional school operates without them. 

A word should be said regarding supervision as a 
means of economy, especially in view of the fact that 
there has been a tendency in some cities to drastically 
reduce the supervisory staff, irrespective of the effect 
on instructional efficiency. It has been clearly demon- 
strated by a number of investigations that good super- 
vision improves both the amount and the quality of 
instruction ; that it improves the professional spirit of 
teachers and gives them a broader and more scientific 
outlook on the profession of teaching; and that it 
saves time and money in helping to prevent retardation 
and failure in pupils. Before reductions in the super- 
visory staff are made, a careful survey of the local 
situation should be made to determine the effect of the 
reduction on the efficiency of the school system. The 
survey should also aim to determine what supervisory 
adjustments can be made so as to economize funds. 

In many small communities economies may be ef- 
fected by reorganizing the school system on the six- 
six basis. Frequently one less teacher need be em- 
ployed under this grouping, and the supervision of 
the entire system may be centered in one person who 
will be both principal of the high school and supervisor 
of the elementary school. Often by providing the 
principal or the superintendent with clerical assistance 
he may be relieved of petty clerical and administrative 
duties, thus giving him time for the larger problems of 
education in his school system. By being relieved of 
much teaching and minor administrative duties, and by 
properly budgeting his time, the principal may per- 
form supervisory duties now being exercised by vice- 
principals, assistant principals, and heads of depart- 
ments. In many small schools the principal may often 
be given a heavier teaching load than he is now carry- 


"Case, R. D., “Platoon School Supervision and How It 
Differs from Supervision in the Conventional School,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XIX, No. 7, 
October, 1933. 


ing, since he is too often little qualified by training 
and experience to do constructive supervision. Where 
this official is qualified for supervision he should 
budget his time so that he can give approximately 
forty per cent to supervisory activities. If he is given 
sufficient clerical help to relieve him of minor office 
duties he can still give approximately sixty per cent 
of his time to teaching. 
(To be continued. ) 


e 
SHORT HISTORY OF MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


(Continued from page 15) 


The fourth annual meeting was held April 13, 14, 
15, 1911, with Prof. J. D. Jacobs of Murfreesboro, 
President. Drs. Lincoln Hulley and R. M. Shipp 
appeared on the general program. 

The fifth annual convention was held April 2, 3, 4, 
1912, jointly with the Fifteenth Annual Conference for 
Education in the South, of which the Hon. Robert C. 
Ogden was President. Many noted speakers appeared 
on the program, such as Bradford Knapp, Dr. Walter 
H. Page, Mrs. Cora Welson Stewart, Dr. Edwin A. 
Alderman, President of the University of Virginia. 

The sixth annual session was held March 23, 24, 
25, 1913. Prof. J. H. Patterson of Nashville was 
President. 

The seventh annual session met April 9, 10, 11, 1914. 
Prof. D. C. Stunkard of Lawrenceburg was President. 

The eighth annual session met April 1, 2, 3, 1915. 
Prof. R. L. Harris of Columbia was President. Dr. 
Hosic, Prof. R. L. Jones, and Ex-Senator Webb of 
Bell Buckle appeared on the program. 

The ninth session met April 20, 21, 22, 1916. Prof. 
J. C. Mitchell of Winchester was President. Dr. Hosic 
again appeared on the program. 

The tenth annual session met April 5, 6, 7, 1917. 
Prof. T. W. Hunter, Gallatin, was President. Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, Dr. Bruce Payne, Dean H. A. Morgan, 
Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, Dr. S. C. Mitchell, and Supt. 
S. W. Sherrill all appeared on the program. 

The eleventh annual session was held September 19, 
20, 21, 1918. Austin W. Smith, Cookeville, was Presi- 
dent. The date was changed from the three days just 
before Easter to fall so that the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation could have the Easter date. The poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, the publicist, lecturer and author, Charles 
Zueblin, and Jay William Hudson, Professor of 
Philosophy of the University of Missouri, appeared on 
the program. 

At the close of the 1918 meeting Miss Della Dortch 
of Nashville was elected President for 1919 and a full 
set of officers was chosen. For some reason the 
Nashville papers gave only one short account of the 
meeting and in it only two of the 1919 officers were 
mentioned. Factional politics developed at the close 
of the meeting in 1917 and again in 1918 which may 
account for the lack of interest in the 1919 meeting. 

It was one of the best known educational organiza- 
tions in the state and its meetings were well attended. 
Many of the state’s most prominent educators held 
membership. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association, Assembled in 
Nashville, March 29 to 31, 1934 


OUR COMMITTEE in preparing this set of 

resolutions desires to state in the outset that 

it has felt itself somewhat hampered in formu- 
lating a formal statement with respect to the needs 
of the public school system of the state. It has kept 
in mind at all times the fact that the Educational Com- 
mission created by the Sixty-Eighth General Assembly 
is now actively engaged in the performance of the 
tasks assigned it by statute. In view of this fact, it 
has been the sense of the Resolutions Committee that 
care should be exercised in making definite statements 
which this Association is asked at this time to endorse ; 
however, there are certain known needs existing in 
the school system at this time. The information we 
have with respect to these needs warrants us in com- 
mitting ourselves to certain general principles tending 
to remedy this situation. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

First, that we give public recognition to the im- 
portance of the work now going forward under the 
direction of the Tennessee Educational Commission. 
We recognize that the work of this Commission is 
not yet completed. The people of Tennessee, both 
professional and otherwise, have evidenced a deep 
interest in this work. This Association pledges itself 
to support the work of the Commission to the end 
that its task may be completed at the earliest possible 
date. Furthermore, the members of this Association, 
both individually and collectively, pledge themselves 
to aid the Commission in the completion of this work. 
When this has been done the Association wili 
make every reasonable effort to translate the facts re- 
vealed by the Commission’s report to the public. This 
support given the work of the Commission by the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association is given in the 
interest of public education in Tennessee. 

Second, that the Association commends the untiring 
efforts of Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education, first, in prosecuting the work of the Edu- 
cational Commission and, second, in trying to create 
and stimulate a broad general interest on the part of 
the people at large in public education in this state. 

Third, that the Association approves in principle the 
Six-Point Program worked out by the National Com- 
mittee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education. 

The Association hereby instructs its Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W. A. Bass, to send a copy of that 
part of these resolutions dealing with Federal emer- 
gency aid for education to each of our United States 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Fourth, that the Association favors a constitutional 
convention charged with the responsibility of modern- 
izing Tennessee’s constitution. Under our present 
constitution we have an archaic system of taxation. 
At present real estate is bearing an unjust share of 


the burden of taxation for governmental support. 
Constitutional limitations preclude a flexible system of 
taxation. Therefore, pending thesrevision of the con- 
stitution, this Association endorses the enactment of 
a general sales tax, the proceeds of which shall be 
specifically set aside by statute for the support and 
maintenance of the public school system of Tennessee. 
This proposal is offered as an emergency measure and 
may be supplanted by an income tax or some other 
equitable and productive tax when our constitutional 
limitations shall have been removed. 

Fifth, that the Association endorses the effort that 
is being made on the part of teachers in different areas 
of this state to induce good and capable men who will 
support an adequate school program for this state to 
offer for the legislature. 

Sixth, that the Association urges every citizen, 
and especially teachers, of legal age to pay the poll 
tax, the proceeds of which go to the support of public 
education. 

Seventh, that the Association is deeply conscious of 
the fact that teachers’ salaries have been seriously and 
in many cases unjustifiably reduced during the past 
two years. We, therefore, urge Boards of Education 
and other governmental agencies having to do with 
the fixing of teachers’ salaries or with the provision 
of revenue for the payment of same to restore teachers’ 
salaries in this state to their former levels. Under the 
operation of the adopted codes applicable to the vari- 
ous trades, industries, and mercantile establishments, 
employers and employees are receiving protection and 
their advantages are not shared in by public school 
teachers. Unless material increases in salaries are 
made, teachers will be called upon to bear heavier re- 
trenchment burdens than they are at present bearing. 
It is, therefore, not only wise but imperative that 
teachers’ salaries be increased. 

Eighth, that we recommend a uniform salary 
schedule for primary, intermediate, and high school 
teachers, the same to be based upon training, ex- 
perience, and responsibility. 


Ninth, that the Association endorses legislation 
which will require of all beginning teachers the com- 
pletion of a minimum of two years of college training 
before being eligible for appointment. We deplore 
the action of the Sixty-Eighth General Assembly in 
providing for an automatic extension of all types of 
outstanding certificates for a period of two years. We 
believe this action has been detrimental to the best 
interests of the school children of this state. 


Tenth, that the Association commends the press of 
the state for the support it is giving public education. 
Eleventh, that the Association commends the untir- 
ing efforts of its President, Professor B. O. Duggan, 
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George Peabody 
College 
for Teachers 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1934 


First Term June 11-July 18 


Second Term. July 19-August 27 


(The Second Term of the Spring 
Quarter Opens April 27th) 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR 
CATALOGUES 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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There Is a Difference! 





There is prob- 
ably a greater 











difference in 
business schools than the average person realizes. 


High School Minimum Requirement 
Only those with a high school education or better are accepted as 
students, and thorough and modern courses are taught by a faculty 
of degree men and women. 
Faculty 

R. B. Brantley, B.S. in Com. Estelle Meador, A.B. 

Estelle Pitt, A.B. Joel D. Suggs, B.S., M.A. 

D. W. Mattson, B.S., C.P.A. Andrew Ewing, A.B., LL.B. 

D. E. Short, Jr., LL.B., C.P.A. 
Modern Youth Needs the Best 

The boys and girls today need and are entitled to the best in 
commercial training. For further information, write : 


Department B 


ANDREW JACKSON UNIVERSITY 


1606 Belcourt Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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in travel to... 


WORLD’S FAIR—CHICAGO 
ALASKA, CANADIAN ROCKIES OR 
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MEXICO 
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NEW ORLEANS 
OR IN 
TRAVEL TO EUROPE, AFRICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, AROUND THE WORLD 
CONSULT 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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to perfect a reorganization of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. 

The thanks of the Association are tendered the 
President and the other officers of the Association for 
the excellent program which has been rendered at this 
meeting ; to the visiting speakers for their encouraging 
and stimulating addresses; to the music directors and 
others who have provided pleasing musical programs 
for the entertainment of the Association; to Superin- 
tendent H. F. Srygley of the Nashville City Schools 
for the cooperation he has given the Association in 
providing places of meeting for the several sectional 
meetings of the Association; to the city teachers and 
local entertainment committee for providing enter- 
tainment; to the hotels for the accommodations and 
courtesies they have extended the members of the 
Association ; to the local press for giving publicity to 
the programs rendered at the general and sectional 
meetings of the Association ; and to all other agencies 
or persons contributing to the success of the Sixty- 
Ninth Annual Session of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. R. Mires, Chairman. 
J. C. MitcHe:t, 

D. W. Moopy, 

a? 

Mrs. W. F. ALLBRIGHT. 


A TEACHER PASSES 


WHEREAS, God in his infinite mercy has seen fit 
to call from our midst one of our fellow teachers and 
coworkers in Industrial and Vocational Education, and 


WHEREAS, by this act of providence Maurice 
Wilson was cut down in the prime of his young man- 
hood, and the state deprived of the services of a most 
useful citizen, and 


WHEREAS, by his passing the Industrial and Vo- 
cational forces of the state have sustained a great loss, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved, first, that we, the 
members of the Industrial Arts Section of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association, do hereby express 
our sincere sympathy to the bereaved family ; 

Second, that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on the minutes of this section and printed in the next 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and that a copy be 
presented to his father, Mr. W. C. Wilson, his brother, 
Mr. Clyde Wilson, and his bereaved wife and children. 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. C. KirKMaAn, Chairman. 
D. J. AYERs, 
G. T. Exy, 


Committee on Resolution. 
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A Dynamic Program for the Profession 
INCE ITS organization in Reprinted from ing public opinion and of guiding 


1857 the National Education 
Association has grown stead- 
ily in numbers, in organization, and 
in the scope and vitality of its ac- 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
April, 1934 


educational legislation in the states 
and in the nation. In line with this 
conviction, your committee recom- 
mends for the consideration of the 


> 
= 





tivities to meet each of the great “ 
educational problems and crises as they have arisen. 
During the past year it has led the way in the move- 
ment for the interpretation of the schools to the people 
on the basis of facts. The Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education has been the national board 
of strategy throughout the emergency. 

Each of the state associations has likewise been 
at work on the problems of their respective areas. 

In the solution of these emergency problems the 
cooperative effort of state and national associations 
has been essential and has proved effective. 

The problems of reconstruction are now imminent. 
In keeping with these increasing responsibilities which 
are coming to education and in keeping with the new 
partnership which is developing between the states 
and the nation, a committee representative of both the 
state and national associations has been working on 
plans for closer cooperation between the state educa- 
tion associations and the National Education Associa- 
tion. These plans were presented in Cleveland at a 
meeting of the officers of the National Education 
Association and the state education associations. The 
report which follows was adopted by this group on 
February 27, 1934: 

To the National Association of State Secretaries: 

Your committee is impressed with the achievement 
of the organization of the teaching and school forces 
of America. Much of the effective part of this or- 
ganization has been accomplished in the past decade. 
This is evidenced by the development of strong 
national, state, and local organizations including prac- 
tically all of the one million teachers in America. The 
most significant fact about all these organizations is 
their activity in the past few years in raising the 
standards of the quality of instruction, improving the 
educational facilities in buildings and equipment, and 
developing a high type of effective administration of 
public education. 

The committee believes that this solidarity of interest 
and effort has had much to do with the holding in 
check of recent organized destructive criticism of our 
schools. The cooperation of all the educational forces 
— national, state, and local — has developed public 
opinion to such an extent that the federal authorities 
have already seen the need of federal aid for schools. 
All this is very fundamental as a basis for further 
constructive effort. 

Your committee believes that the time has come 
when the activities of both state and national associa- 
tions should take another forward step especially in 
coordinating all this organized educational effort to 
the problem of recovery and reconstruction of our edu- 
cational agencies. We must learn the fine art of creat- 


state and national associations the 
adoption of the following policies and objectives: 

(1) That immediate efforts be made to define more 
definitely the policies that should guide the state or- 
ganizations and the national organization in their 
future activity and cooperative effort. 

(2) That all organized educational effort should 
recognize the authority of the state and local com- 
munity in determining and controlling educational prac- 
tices and policies in the administration of public edu- 
cation. 

(3) That there should be renewed efforts to adjust 
the teacher load, to restore teachers’ salaries, and to 
establish tenure regulation and retirement allowances 
on a sound basis in all the states. 

(4) That a thorough study should be made in all 
the states with the view of determining the new eco- 
nomic and social conditions and that the schools should 
seek definitely and quickly the adaptation of the schools 
to the new conditions. 

(5) That there should be worked out in more or 
less detail the policies and plans for bringing the school 
life more into keeping with the occupational life of 
the people. 

(6) That there should be a closer cooperation be- 
tween public schools and colleges in their efforts to 
secure appropriations in the states and that private 
schools and colleges should be encouraged to align 
themselves in organized effort with the state and 
national organizations. 

(7) That plans should be formulated for a more 
widespread system of education for adults in keeping 
with the rapidly increasing leisure among our people. 

(8) That all teacher groups should be encouraged 
to study social and economic trends of these times and 
adjust their teaching and thinking accordingly. 

(9) That the National Education Association should 
be regarded by the state and local associations as the 
clearing house or national service agency for informa- 
tion and research. 

(10) That in the present social and economic con- 
ditions the state and iocal organizations develop lines 
of constructive work for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the several states. 

Your committee recommends that a committee be 
appointed in each state organization to work out the 
details of a state-wide forward-looking plan to carry 
out these policies ; and that a similar committee of the 
national association be appointed to coordinate and 
make effective the work and efforts of the various 
state committees. 

Your committee recommends also the adoption of 
this report and that a copy be sent immediately to the 
president and secretary of state education associations 
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and to the president and secretary of the National 
Education Association so that we may have quick 
and positive action. 

Presented by the committee: 

Arvie Eldred, secretary, New York State Teachers 
Association. 

C. J. Heatwole, secretary, Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

J. Herbert Kelley, secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Adopted by unanimous vote, February 27, 1934. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents are urged 
to write to the secretary of their state associations and 
to the secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion making suggestions as to the best methods of 
carrying out the objectives which have been adopted. 


+ 
School News 


Chattanooga—The Hamilton County Teachers As- 
sociation recently sponsored an educational talkie film, 
presented at the Bijou Theatre. 

The picture was, in substance, a demonstration in 
reading conducted by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Columbia 
University. 

Knoxville — The University of Tennessee has 
formed a committee hereafter to be known as “The 
Committee on Educational Relations.” The purpose 
of this committee is to coordinate the work of the 
university with that of the public schools. The com- 
mittee has established a speakers’ bureau. Through 
this bureau schools can obtain capable speakers for 
various types of programs. The actual traveling ex- 
pense of the speakers is all that it costs the schools 
for this service. 

Murfreesboro—Rutherford County has applied for 
$25,000 of federal funds with which to enable the 
county to maintain an elementary school term of 
normal length. 

McKenzie—The McKenzie elementary school has 
recently been reconditioned through the use of CWA 
funds. Upward of $5,000 was spent on this project. 
The work consisted of re-roofing the building, re- 
flooring the auditorium and re-decorating the building 
throughout. 

Winchester—W. P. Smith, former teacher of agri- 
culture and high school principal, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of Superintendent of Franklin 
County Schools. Mr. Smith seeks to succeed the 
present incumbent, Mr. W. J. Arnold, who has held 
the office for many years. 

South Pittsburg—Mr. J. B. Havron, Superintendent, 
South Pittsburg City Schools, recently received the 
Democratic nomination for the superintendency of 
Marion County Schools. 

Memphis—Supt. R. L. Jones of the Memphis City 
Schools has been reelected for a two-year term. 

Dresden—Mr. Claud Brock, popular young Super- 
intendent of the Dresden City Schools, was recently 
unanimously reelected to head the Dresden schools 
for next term. 





Knoxville—Supt. Harry Clark has been reelected 
as Superintendent of City Schools of Knoxville for a 
period of one year at a salary of $5,000. 

Humboldt—Mr. M. L. Jones, formerly Principal of 
the Whiteville High School, has been recommended 
to the Gibson County Board of Education by the City 
Board of Education for the superintendency of the 
Humboldt City Schools. Mr. Jones, if elected by the 
County Board, will succeed Supt. R. E. Bright. Mr. 
Bright has served as Superintendent of Humboldt 
School system for twelve years. 

Newport—Mr. T. S. Ellison, Principal of the Cocke 
County High School, reports that the students of his 
high school are working to secure the erection of a 
gymnasium at the school. The students themselves 
have donated $500.00 for this purpose and have se- 
cured $200.00 in donations from other interested par- 
ties. The drive for funds is now within $500.00 of 
its goal. 

Chattanooga—Supt. A. L. Rankin of the Hamilton 
County Schools has proposed to the County Board 
of Education a tentative program embracing a salary 
schedule, tenure and a pension system for teachers. 

The proposal regards two years of college work as 
the minimum for beginning teachers, contemplates a 
three-year probationary period before the teachers 
shall be subject to permanent employment, and pro- 
vides for a definite annual increase in salary and de- 
fines the conditions thereof. 

Paris—Supt. L. B. Browning of the Henry County 
Schools is seeking $22,187 of federal funds to make 
it possible to run the Henry County Schools for the 
normal term. 

Clarksville—C. H. Moore, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Clarksville, has been reelected unanimously 
by his board to head the Clarksville City Schools for 
a term of three years. 

Chattanooga — Supt. A. L. Rankin of Hamilton 
County has recommended the restoration cf teachers’ 
salaries in Hamilton County to their former level. 
The increase will, if granted, amount to approximately 
5.5 per cent. 

McMinnville—The Warren County Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to pay the same salaries for 1935 as 
were paid in 1934. 




















cAnnouncement! 


| THE FIFTH ANNUAL 

| SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
| CONFERENCE 

| MEETS 


| 
| AT PEABODY COLLEGE 


APRIL THIRTIETH THROUGH MAY SECOND 
o 


Peabody will observe the entire week as home-coming 
for alumni 


Rooms in the dormitories will be available without cost 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


The Activity Movement, Thirty- 
third Year Book, Part _ II, 
National Society for the Study 
of Education. Public School 
Publishing Company, Blooming- 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education : 
University of Chattanooga C. 


Economic Citizenship, John A. 
Lapp, LL.D., and A. Franklin 
Ross, Ph.D. Published by D. 

Heath and Company, 1934. 

Price, $1.16. 


2 





5 

ton, Illinois. F 

Seldom in a single volume does the student of edu- 
cational matters encounter such an illustrious array 
of first rank thinkers as the National Society for 
the Study of Education brings together in a critical 
evaluation of activism in American education. The 
splendid tradition of this series of publications is 
abundantly maintained in the latest study. Uni- 
versity authorities, superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and (bless my soul) classroom teachers, men 
and women, present their views with admirable brev- 
ity, clarity, and simplicity. One will travel far to 
find more material of challenging value packed into 
less than three hundred pages; and whether he stand 
pro, con, or astride the fence he will find congenial 
company somewhere among the fifty or more writers 
represented. 


Professor Woody’s historical sketch quickly re- 
moves any illusions we may have that the activity 
principle is new in education. Kilpatrick attempts the 
difficult task of defining the movement by analyzing 
expert definitions, published curricula, and authorita- 
tive books on the subject. The next chapter sets forth 
six groups of teaching techniques, among which each 
teacher may easily recognize his own handiwork, rang- 
ing from formal, systematic, teacher-dictated pro- 
cedure with its minimum of natural pupil activity to 
the other extreme of maximum learner-centered class- 
room practice. Two large sections follow in which the 
whole philosophy and practice of the activity program 
is subjected to critical analysis by some of the nation’s 
best thinkers. Bagley, Bode, Dewey, Finney, Free- 
man, Haggerty, and Watson represent the university 
contingent. Prominent figures in public and private 
schools where the activity principle is utilized represent 
the forces actually in the field. Yet another section 
attempts an evaluation of the learning product and 
particularly the implications of the movement for cur- 
rent measurement practices. Elements of agreement 
and controversy (and there are plenty of them) are 
analyzed. The final chapter is a series of evaluation 
statements by members of the committee having the 
study in charge and reflects the mature judgment of 
individuals who have an intimate knowledge of their 
problem. 


With the activity school’s characteristics of strength 
and weakness thoroughly presented, the reader comes to 
the conclusion that the movement has passed the “fad” 
stage, is divesting itself of its confusion of terminology 
and practice, is establishing a stable psychological basis, 
and is gradually being translated into workable school- 
room realities. This book should not therefore be 
taken lightly by any teacher or school administrator. 
—P. L. P. 


<7 4 


Junior high school teachers of 
the social studies will be delighted with “Economic 
Citizenship,” a book designed especially for the ninth 
grade by John A. Lapp and Dr. A. Franklin Ross, 
Head of the Department of Social Studies at the 
Stuyvesant High School in New York City. 

This book offers a brief outline of economics ap- 
plied to actual conditions that must be faced by every 
one. The wealth of factual material presented in this 
book is treated not as mere information, but as a basis 
for laboratory practice. 

Following the modern trend, the book is divided into 
six major units. The first five units consider the 
problems of people in planning their lives, doing their 
work, and providing for their needs. The last unit 
considers the individual in the conduct of the affairs 
of his community. 

The treatment of the topics on Success and Leisure 
follows the most modern conception of education and 
is well worth the price of the book. 

Excellent work material at the end of each chapter 
consists of problems and projects, questions, references 
for further study, and suggested studies in biography. 
This book contains over fifty illustrations and charts. 

There is no better evaluation of the book than the 
authors’ aim—“to offer guidance to young people in 
the ‘business of living.’”—Gertrude York, Dickinson 
Junior High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Writing Craftsmanship, Maurice Fulton. Macmillan, 


1933. 

Now and then one finds a text designed for the 
college level which is broad enough or comprehensive 
enough to be useful on lower school levels. Fulton’s 
1933 revision of Writing Craftsmanship is a text of 
this sort. Sooner or later every teacher wants to 
know how the finest stylists worked. Sometimes this 
is for a student who desires to enter journalism or 
perhaps for improving personal expression. In any 
case the methods used by the master craftsmen are 
enlightening and this text provides as serviceable a 
group of advices as has ever been published. One by 
one the great authors from the classicists to Mark 
Twain and the living authors give us their theories 
of literary composition. 

The 1933 edition of this work is a considerable 
improvement on the earlier edition in that it is a 
superior book, better made up, and made up of better 
materials. It is nearly fifty per cent larger, and the 
increase of size brings the addition of several new 
and helpful sections, among which is “The Research 
Paper.” Altogether it is a book every teacher needs 
and one which any prospective author must find valu- 
able. If not in the ten most necessary books for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Progressive Practices in the Elementary Schools 


Part Ill 
The Vacation Unit 

T IS COMPARATIVELY easy 

to acquire a knowledge of oe 

sound educational principles. 
In theory, progressive practice looks easy and we 
accept it without question. When we try to make 
these theories function we are confronted with a more 
serious problem. Our progressive principles must 
stand the test of diverse conditions. How can we 
incorporate them in all that we do? If our philosophy 
is sound we can incorporate our principles under any 
and all conditions. 

Because I wish to share with you a very happy ex- 
perience I am writing this unit as we planned it in 
grades four, five, and six. I hope you will enter into 
the spirit of it as did the teachers of Hamilton County 
and I hope you will get the whole-hearted response 
from those you teach that these teachers secured from 
several thousand children all over Hamilton County. 
I hope, too, that the parents of these children will 
cooperate with you in bringing this very delightful 
unit to a successful conclusion. 

There are great possibilities in the vacation unit. 
It will bridge the gap between the closing and the 
opening of school. It will make possible: rich ex- 
periences for the child during vacation; cooperation 
between the school and the home, teacher and parents ; 
a carrying-on of life experiences in an organized way 
under direction that will make for the child’s welfare ; 
opportunity for creative expression in life situations 
that will result in individual growth. 


Some Actual Approaches 


1. A child has just learned that as soon as school is 
out his family will move to a farm. 

2. One pupil tells of the trip he is planning to take 
during the vacation. 

3. A book which tells of vacation activities is read. 

4. A pupil says that when his cousin, in another city, 
is out of school he is coming to visit him for a 
month. 

5. With the planting of gardens, children begin to 
discuss their work in gardens during the summer. 

6. Upon finishing a reader one pupil asks how many 

more they will read before school closes. The 

mention of school closing brings on a class dis- 
cussion of vacation. 

Children choose books to read during vacation. 

8. Teacher places on library table books about va- 
cation, some with stories about work, others play. 
Shows pictures of moths, butterflies that can be 
collected during the summer. Asks the children 
what they will do during vacation. Some children 
have already said they would be glad when school 
is out because they could play all summer. Others 
say they will have to work hard when school is 
out. One of the goals will be to get them to 


N 


realize that they need both work and play. 


EULA A. JOHNSTON 9. 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Hamilton County, Tennessee 


/ 


A field trip was taken to ob- 
serve early spring flowers. The 
children collected specimens, 
identified and mounted them. 

With this beginning the chil- 
dren may be interested in collecting and identify- 
ing spring and summer plants. 

10. After the unit on sky study in Elementary Science, 
one child wrote, “I wish this unit could go on 
forever. I have kept all of my materials. This 
summer I expect to use them to teach some 
younger children to know and love the constella- 
tions.” 

The above concrete illustrations show that the chil- 
dren initiate this unit in a most natural manner. 


Method 

Children and teacher purposed the unit at school in 
the spring, as a class and as individuals. 

The work was first planned by the teacher and class 
as a whole. This plan was extensive and intensive. 
Each child was allowed to select, from all the possible 
activities planned by the class, the particular ones he 
wished to execute at home during the summer. He 
listed these in a “Vacation Notebook” and took them 
home to get his parents’ approval. After this was 
done the teacher gave her approval to the child’s plans 
and helped him to plan for their execution. When 
the plans for the grade as a whole were completed, a 
committee of children, chosen from the room, pre- 
sented them to the teacher of the next grade. She 
approved them, made suggestions and returned the 
plans to the class. It was necessary to work out 
with the child some type of record book and to plan 
these record sheets with him. The making of this 
record book depended on the child’s feeling as to what 
it should be. Some children were satisfied with a com- 
position book, others made and decorated “My Vaca- 
tion Booklet.” Both ideas were accepted by the 
teacher. 

The following are goals set up by classes in the 
schoolroom in response to the several problems raised : 
Problem: How May We Plan Our Summer Vacation? 

A. What work may we do? 
1. What work may we do to help mother? 
(1) We may cooperate with mother in all things. 
(2) We may help mother wash clothes. 
(3) We may make beds. 
(4) We may clean house. 
(5) We may wash and dry dishes. 
(6) We may set the table. 
(7) We may dust. 
(8) We may keep fresh flowers in the house. 
(9) We may help with the baby. 
(10) We may run errands. 
(11) We may help gather vegetables. 
(12) We may gather eggs. 
(13) We may churn, 
(14) We may help cook. 
(15) We may peel peaches. 


5) 
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l. 


2. 


What work may we do to help father? 
(1) We may help plant the garden. 
(2) We may help feed the stock. 1 
(3) We may hoe corn. 
(4) We may bring in wood. 
(5) We may sweep the yards. 


(6) We may cut wood and kindling. 
(7) We may pick berries. 

(8) We may milk the cow. 

(9) We may run errands. 

(10) We may drive the team. 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


We may help gather the crops. 
We may load the truck. - 
We may go to market to sell the crops. 

We may help cheerfully whenever we are 
called on to do so. 


What work may we do to help others? 
(1) We may ask grandmother how we can help 
her. 
(2) We may help at Sunday school. 


(3) We may do one good deed outside our family I. 


every day. 
(4) We may read to some old person. 
(5) We may read to some sick person. 


What work may we do to earn money? 

(1) We may pick and sell berries to help buy 
schoolbooks. 
We may have a tomato patch of our own. 
We may plant a field of corn of our own. 
We may raise chickens to sell. 
We may mow yards for the neighbors. 
We may sell plants and flowers. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


What school work may we do? 
(1) We may study subjects that we are weak in. 
(2) We may ask the teacher to help us plan our 
vacation-school work. 
(3) We may read library books. 
(4) We may keep records we have planned for 


We may make and sell candy. 
We may sell magazines. 
We may sell postcards. 
We may raise and sell rabbits. 


our vacation. 1 


B. What trips may we take? 

What visits may we make? 

(1) We may visit relatives. 

(2) We may visit friends. 

(3) We may visit points of interest. 
What local trips may we make? 

(1) We may go fishing. 

(2) We may go hiking. 

(3) We may go swimming. 

(4) We may go picnicking. 

(5) We may visit a dairy. 

(6) We may visit a mill. 

(7) We may visit a creamery. 

(8) We may visit a bakery. 

(9) We may visit a bank. 
(10) We may explore caves. 

(11) We may go to the woods to gather flowers. 


N 


We may nurse children for others. 3. 


il alle 


(12) We may go camping. 


C. What collections may we make? 


What Nature Study collections may we make? 


(1) We may collect shells. 

(2) We may collect and mount butterflies. 

(3) We may collect and mount wild flowers. 

(4) We may collect and mount leaves of as many 
kinds of trees as we can find. 

(5) We may collect ferns. 

(6) We may collect seed. 

(7) We may collect fossils. 


What other collections may we make? 
(1) We may collect pretty pictures. 
(2) We may collect pretty postcards. 
(3) We may collect poems, riddles, stories writ- 
ten during summer. 
(4) We may collect stamps. 
(5) We may collect Indian relics. 


D. What may we construct? 
What things may we make? 
(1) We may make doll clothes. 
(2) We may make clothes for ourselves. 
(3) We may make furniture. 
(4) We may make bird houses. 
(5) We may make bird baths. 
(6) We may make feeding stations. 


What toys may we construct? 
(1) We may make doll furniture. 
(2) We may make wagons. 
(3) We may make sleds. 
(4) We may build a cabin. 


What other things may we make? 
(1) We may make mechanical appliances. 
(2) We may make a garden. 
(3) We may make booklets. 
(4) We may make posters. 
(5) We may make boxes to hold collections. 
(6) We may frame pictures. 
(7) We may make a quilt. 
(8) We may make stories, poems. 
(9) We may make creative drawings and riddles. 


o 


E. How may we keep well? 
What health habits may we observe? 
(1) We may sleep long hours with windows open. 
(2) We may drink plenty of water. 
(3) We may drink four glasses of milk daily. 
(4) We may eat a green leaf every day. 
(5) We may eat fruit every day. 
(6) We may eat slowly and chew our food well. 
(7) We may eat at least four eggs every week. 
(8) We may eat some whole grain every day. 
(9) We may eat our sweets at the end of the meal. 
(10) We may eat only at mealtime. 
(11) We may rest after each meal. 
(12) We may keep our bodies clean. 
(13) We may brush our teeth three times daily. 


F. What games may we play this summer? 
We may play some singing games. 
We may play some active games. 
We may play some quiet games. 
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4. We may practice habits of safety and courtesy. 

G. What may we plan to do together this summer? 

1. We may choose several children and form groups 
for summer activities. 

2. We may choose a chairman. 

We may choose a secretary to keep records of what 

we do. 

4. We may plan our activities. 


we 


H. How may we keep records? 


1. We may plan records for each activity. 

2. We may put them in our vacation booklets. 
3. We may check our record sheets often. 

4. We may keep them accurately. 


I. How may we plan our exhibit? 
1. What may we do in vacation? 
(1) We may keep our records carefully. 
(2) We may keep our vacation booklets carefully. 
(3) We may save some of our garden products 
for the exhibit. 
(4) We may arrange our collections for the ex- 
hibit attractively. 
(5) We may save the things made for our exhibit. 
J. What books may we read? 
(Children and teacher listed books available.) 

Some rooms had an afternoon of open house and 
invited their parents to come to school to get acquaint- 
ed with their plans. This gave the teacher the oppor- 
tunity of enlisting the cooperation of the parents in 
the whole scheme ,and it gave the parents a first-hand 
knowledge of their part in the undertaking. It gave 
the parents and children a splendid opportunity of 
sharing jointly in a big project. 

When the children came back to school in the fall 
the teacher was prepared to use the summer’s work 
as a stimulus to start new experiences in the classroom. 
Evaluating the Summer's Work and Planning a School Fair 

Activities as planned by one grade. 
1. Making a vacation border. 
Representing scenes of vacation activities on the 
sand table. 
3. Bringing vacation bocklets and placing them on the 
library table. 


4. Reading and discussing our record sheets. 

5. Bringing our collections and arranging them in the 
room. 

6. Reporting on some of the books read during vaca- 
tion. 

7. Reading to the class some of our original poems 


and stories written during vacation. 

8. Asking the class and the teacher to criticise our 
vacation book records. 

9. Bringing to class thirigs we made during vacation. 


Making Plans for the School Fair 


Problem—How may we plan our exhibit? 
1. We may make drawings showing some of the 
things we did this summer. 
2. We may make a movie of these drawings. 
3. We may plan a talkie to go with our movie. 
4. We may make a puppet show of some of our good 
times. 


5. We may announce over our “own radio” some of 
our good times. 

6. We may write invitations to our parents and 
friends inviting them to our exhibit. 

7. We may bring products from our vacation garden 


to our exhibit. 
8. We may bring animals we have cared for during 
vacation to our exhibit. 
9. We may choose a committee to arrange the things 
for our exhibit. 
10. We may choose a committee to receive our guests. 
It is needless to say that the exhibit was a success 
everywhere. Children eagerly planned and realized 
these plans. Parents came and went home happy. 
The children were proud hosts and hostesses. They 
will know better next year how to plan. All of us 
felt that we had realized fully our objectives. Parents, 
children, and teacher had brought one unit to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
No outcome was more worth while than that shown 
by the children when, in one school after it was all 
over, they raised the following questions: 


1. Did we enjoy our work? 

2. Did we learn from our summer’s experiences ? 

3. Were we able to share these experiences with each 
other? 
Was our exhibit a success? Why? 

5. Do we know better how to plan next time? 


Such an attitude of mind shows a scientific approach 
and will lead to individual progress. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
teachers, it certainly belongs in the first hundred books 
for the personal library of the English instructor.—T. 
H. McMillan, Chattanooga High School. 


Literature, Old and New for Children, by Annie E. 

Moore. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Here is an authoritative treatment of children’s 
literature of every type by an expert in the field. 
who have taken Miss Moore’s courses in 
children’s literature in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will realize that she has placed the riches 
of her experience and the best of her lectures in this 
book. 

The volume is not a collection of children’s litera- 
ture, but is a treatise about that literature, valuable as 
a reference book for individual teachers and for col- 
lege classes in Education. 

The approaches to the study of children’s literature 
are discussed in the first chapter. Then follow chap- 
ters on the various types of literature for children— 
Mother Goose, Fairy and Folk Tales, Fables, Myths, 
Poetry, and Modern Stories. 

Thumb-nail sketches of authors are given with one 
full-length portrait, that of Hans Christian Andersen. 
The bibliographies for teachers and the children’s 
book lists are very helpful. Elementary teachers 


Those 


should find the book invaluable—Mrs. L. M. Russell, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Adequate Support for Schools—the Nation's Part 


HE INTELLIGENCE of a 
nation is the sum of the in- 
telligence of all of its citizens. 
Intelligence is the product of edu- 
cation and education is the greatest 
national asset that we have. No 


uary 10, 


iS 


FLOYD W. REEVES 


Personnel Director of T.V.A. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read Jan- 
1934, before the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, in Nashville. It 
is published by request of that body.] 


the purposes that I have mentioned 
was six times as great as the Fed- 
eral subsidy for education. 
During the years since 1929 there 
has been a general reduction in the 
budgets of school systems and of 





. - . — 
nation in these times can hope to 


survive, to say nothing of progressing in the arts and 
sciences, in commerce, in trades, or in industry, unless 
it is composed of a well educated citizenry. Least of 
all can a democracy, depending, as it must depend, upon 
an informed public opinion for the selection of its 
leaders and the framing of its laws, hope long to 
endure unless it consists of a highly and universally 
educated electorate. The individual American must be 
educated not only that he may be able to enjoy a 
happier and fuller life; he must be educated in order 
that, in cooperation with other educated Americans, he 
may do his part toward sustaining and upbuilding an 
intelligent and beneficent and capable government. 

The statement that I have just read is from an 
address recently given by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. It is a clear-cut statement of the 
importance to our nation of an educated citizenry. 
America has from the beginning recognized the im- 
portance of education by providing Federal support. 
Federal aid for schools antedates the beginning of our 
national life. It was first recognized when the Con- 
federation of States in 1785 set aside lands for schools. 
The Congress of the United States in the Acts of 
1802 and 1803 also recognized the importance of edu- 
cation to the nation by granting aid to education in 
general, and also to particular institutions. In 1862 
the importance of education to the nation was again 
recognized by the Federal government through the 
passage of the Morrill Act, granting aid to land-grant 
colleges. Later Acts granting Federal aid to land- 
grant colleges include the Hatch Act of 1887, the 
second Morrill Act of 1890, the Adams Act of 1906, 
the Nelson Amendment to the Morrill Act of 1907, 
and the Purnell Act of 1925. 


In 1911 the Federal government started upon a pro- 
gram of subsidy for education in the states through 
the passage of the Marine School Act. This represents 
the first grant for special education, and also the first 
Act which required the states to match Federal funds. 
Other Acts of the same general type followed, grant- 
ing aid for special subjects in common schools, and for 
vocational education of various types. In 1930 more 
than twenty million dollars were expended by the 
Federal government in support of these projects. 

Education has not been the only activity to receive 
the benefit of Federal aid. Payments have also been 
made to states for forests, for cooperative fire pre- 
vention service, for construction of rural post roads, 
for promotion of welfare and hygiene, for printing 
materials for the blind, for the provision of homes for 
disabled soldiers and sailors, and for subsidizing the 
national guard. In 1930 the Federal subsidy for 


institutions of higher education. 
Expenditures for new buildings, equipment, and 
libraries have been very generally discontinued. 
Wherever possible economies have been made. Super- 
visors have been dropped, teachers of special subjects 
have been eliminated, vacancies in the teaching staffs 
have remained unfilled, and expenditures for libraries 
and laboratories have rapidly approached the zero 
point. 

Figures recently released by the United States 
Office of Education give some indication of the extent 
of the educational tragedy which has occurred since 
1929. Seven hundred and seventy schools are now 
closed with no provision for 175,000 children. One 
thousand five hundred and forty schools will have 
terms of three months or less, while almost 11,000 
schools will have terms of from three to six months 
this year. City schools employ 18,000 fewer teachers 
now than they did in 1930. Two hundred thousand 
teachers are at present unemployed. City school 
budgets have been reduced twenty per cent since 1930. 
The schools of the nation now operate on three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight million dollars less than in 1930. 
Expenditures for new buildings have dropped to only 
twenty-one per cent of such expenditures in 1930. 

The major source of reduction in these expendi- 
tures has been in teachers’ salaries. Forty-five thou- 
sand teachers will receive less than $300 this school 
year, assuming that their salaries are actually paid. 
Two hundred and ten thousand teachers will receive 
from $300 to $750. This means that one out of every 
four teachers is being paid a rate less than the mini- 
mum code wage for factory hands under the Blanket 
Code of the Federal Administration, and less than 
one-half of the Public Works rate for skilled labor. 

Statistics gathered from seven hundred typical cities 
show that since 1930 one hundred and three have re- 
duced art instruction, one hundred and thirty-nine 
have reduced music instruction, one hundred and nine 
have reduced physical education instruction, one hun- 
dred and eleven have reduced health instruction, and 
eighty-four have reduced home economics instruction. 

During the present school year many counties report 
lower qualifications for rural school teachers. Text- 
book purchases have dropped one-third from 1930, 
and the drop in other supplies and equipment is even 
greater. 

Colleges have reduced their teaching force by al- 
most six thousand teachers during the last two years. 
During this period there has been a decrease of more 
than fifty-six million dollars in college budgets. 

In certain areas teachers have gone without pay for 
months at a time, with the result that their morale 
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has been greatly lowered. This means that boys and 
girls are not being as well educated today as they were 
in 1930. They are not being prepared for everyday 
work as they ought to be; they are not being trained as 
effectively as is necessary for the trying days that 
are certain to come in the future. 

The statements that have been made with reference 
to budget reductions do not present a complete pic- 
ture of the present situation. The general economic 
conditions that have led to reductions in school budgets 
have also resulted in greatly increased enrollments. 
Unemployment of youths has resulted in increased 
enrollments in the senior high schools and junior 
colleges. Reduction in child labor through the opera- 
tion of the NRA has also resulted in increased en- 
rollments. Drastic reductions are being made in the 
support of education at the very time when school 
systems are required to carry heavier loads than have 
ever been carried in the history of the nation. 


Reports placed before a recent conference held in 
Washington showed a gradual decline in educational 
opportunities throughout the entire nation, and in- 
cluded the accounts of the sacrifices of teachers and 
parents to provide their children with even a meager 
portion of the education that is necessary for citizen- 
ship. These reports show that in many places teachers 
are actually copying texts in longhand in order that 
there might be a sufficient supply of books for the 
pupils to study. Many teachers over the country have 
taught for months at a time without any kind of pay. 
At the present time there is a total of more than forty 
million dollars owed to teachers by school districts. 
It is probable that much of this amount will never be 
paid, unless the nation comes to the support of the 
states and local communities. 

It has become clear to students of educational finance 
that local and state support of schools has broken 
down. One reason for this is the unsatisfactory 
methods employed in most states for securing school 
revenues. The tax on real estate has been overworked 
as a source of school support. Bonded indebtedness 
for school buildings has increased at an enormous 
rate. In many states debts for current expenditures 
have also reached large proportions. 

The need for national support of education is made 
clear by a study of the enormous inequalities among 
states in their ability to support schools. Even in 
normal times the twelve richest states were three 
times as able to meet their educational obligations as 
were the twelve poorest states. In one state a tax of 
$10 on every $1,000 of property produces a revenue 
of $58 per child. In another state it produces $457 
per child, almost ten times as much. Income on earn- 
ings per child of school age in 1930 ranged from 
$4299 in one state to only $930 in another. School 
expenditure per child in average daily attendance 
ranged from $191.87 in one state to only $34.52 in 
another. It appears probable that the variations 
among states this year are even greater than they were 
in 1930. The only means of procuring anything ap- 
proaching equality is through increased Federal sup- 
port. The United States cannot afford to have edu- 
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cation advanced in one part of the country, and back been d 
ward in another. Ignorance at any point, howev being ] 
remote, is a source of danger. It is 

The reason for the present crisis in education is nog manen' 
difficult to understand. Schools are the most com emerge 
pletely local of all American public services. To sup that sc 
port them, the most completely local source of incomelf retaine 
that is, real estate tax, has been levied. The paymen§ ypon t 
of real estate taxes has become difficult for a numbed tion, m 
of reasons. Fixed payments due on mortgages omf may w 
farms and homes have become increasingly burden tinue 
some as incomes have declined. Citizens in large num§ fFederz 
bers have not been able to pay their taxes. It is rel the th 
ported that delinquencies in taxes for school purpose jn the 
alone run as high as one hundred million dollars in a total s 
single state. In many states the real estate taxes havel house 
become so heavy that the citizens have secured legis! plant, 
lation limiting the tax rate, in order to save theif courag 
farms from confiscation. The closing of banks has muniti 
added to the difficulties, and school funds have fref wr 
quently been involved. Decreases in real estate values suppor 
have brought decreases in assessed value for tax purl that it 
poses. State governments have been unable to providef tional 
relief for the schools because of their increased ex a5 a re 
penses in rendering assistance to citizens in need of recogr 
relief. Educa 

Many people think that because general conditions§ portin: 
appear to be started on the way to recovery, it follows§ eral ai 
that the problem of the schools is also solved. If source 
doubt if this is true. The fact is that the effect of Rec 
the depression was slow to reach the educational sys-§ the F 
tem. Monies from taxes levied in 1929 were collected§ jn Ed 
in 1930, and were still being spent in 1931. It tookf jin Wa 
three years for the full effect of the depression to bef ing to 
felt on the educational system. It now seems equally (1) 
apparent that it will be an even longer period beforef ang s 
the New Deal reaches the schools through the regular§ p,<j¢ ; 
state and local tax channels. Improvements in state§ pe me 
tax systems, and in local and state school organizations§ pe aj] 
will help the situation, it is true. It may be that thef ever, 
payment of delinquent taxes, if such are ever paid ff iyo y 
will also assist, but one thing is becoming increasingly (a) 
clear to all informed students of the present situation. 

Only a substantial Federal subsidy over an extended (b) 


period of time can really save the educational system In 


of this country from disaster. istere 

Through emergency agencies set up in Washington, missic 
the Federal government has already greatly increased tive « 
Federal support for education. Through the Civil (2) 
Works program funds have been made available for} comm 
repairs and improvements of school buildings. Thef to co: 
Emergency Relief organization has set aside a con-§ mers 
siderable sum of money for the employment of per- $100, 
sons to teach in rural elementary schools which have 1, 19 
been closed or reduced in terms. Funds have been} ‘but 
made available to teach classes of unemployed adults. — 
Nursery schools are being maintained on Federal aa 
funds. Figures for December show that there were 3 
almost 15,000 civilian conservation camps in_ the in = 
United States with approximately two hundred men age ¢ 


in each camp. press 


An organized educational program has 
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been drawn up for these camps. The education is 
being provided from Federal funds. 

It is not possible at this time to forecast what per- 
manent policies in education may develop from these 
emergency measures. It seems clear to me, however, 
that some of these measures at least are likely to be 
retained in a more or less changed form. Commenting 
upon this point, Dr. Zook, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, made the following statement: “For example, we 
may well consider whether it is not just as wise to con- 
tinue to build schoolhouses in this country with 
Federal funds as it is to build roads. One could take 
the three hundred million dollars allocated te roads 
in the Public Works Act alone—one-eleventh of the 
total sum in the Act—and rebuild every rural school- 
house in this country with modern consolidated school 
plant, that should go far towards reviving and en- 
couraging the special development of the rural com- 
munities in this country.” 

While the present emergency Federal aid given to 
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alue# support education is helpful, it does not seem to me 
- purf that it provides a permanent solution to our educa- 
ovidef tional problems. The need for additional Federal aid 
d ext asa regular source of support for schools was clearly 
ed Off recognized by the National Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed by President Hoover. and re- 
itions§ porting in 1931. This committee recommended Fed- 
llows§ eral aid, not as an emergency measure, but as a regular 
d. If source of revenue for school systems. 
off Recently the Commissioner of Education appointed 
| SYSE the Federal Advisory Committee on the Emergency 
ectedf in Education. At a meeting of this Committee held 
tookf in Washington last week, the following program look- 
to bel ing towards Federal aid was adopted: 
uallyf, (1) The emergency problem of keeping elementary 
foreland secondary schools open on as nearly normal a 
sulatt basis as possible during the school year 1933-34 should 
stati be met by a Federal appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
“ions# be allocated according to emergency needs in the 
: the several states. This sum may be provided in.one of 
paid t two ways: 
ingly (a) by a special provision in the relief act, or less 
“ce preferably 
nded (b) by a separate Federal appropriation. 
stem In either case such appropriation shall be admin- 
istered preferably by a Board of which the U. S. Com- 
rton,f missioner of Education shall be chairman and execu- 
ased§ tive officer. 
“ivil (2) In view of the fact that the inability of many 
forf communities adequately to maintain schools is certain 
Thef to continue during the fiscal year 1934-35 a Federal 
con-f emergency appropriation or allocation of not less than 
per-f $100,000,000 should be made available beginning July 
ravey} |, 1934; this appropriation or allocation to be dis- 
eeu tributed in an objective manner, determined by a 
alts. |. Board of which the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
erdl shall be chairman and executive officer, and based upon 
eal reasonable evidence of needs and resources. 
ae. (3) That the instability of educational support even 
al in the abler states and communities, due to the shrink- 
has 28° of local ability to support schools during the de- 
pression, constitutes an aspect of the present emer- 





gency of such proportion as to endanger the effective- 
ness of the schools throughout the nation. The fun- 
damental relief which is necessary in order that 
public educational institutions may be adequately sup- 
ported can be secured only through the adoption of 
measures for the Federal emergency aid to education 
during 1934-35. The situation is so critical in edu- 
cation that the people are justified in using Federal 
funds to insure the normal operation of schools. <Ac- 
cordingly, it is recommended that a substantial sum 
be distributed from the Federal treasury to the various 
states to assist them in meeting this phase of the 
emergency. 

It is the sense-of this conference that the method 
of distribution should provide: first, that a flat sum 
objectively determined be distributed to all states; 
second, that a supplemental sum objectively determined 
but weighted to meet the needs of the poorer states be 
included in the distribution ; and third, that the method 
of distribution be stated in the statutes, provided that 
a contingent fund not to exceed ten per cent of the 
amount so provided for 1934-35 be reserved for dis- 
tribution to states and local units to meet exceptional 
and unforeseen needs under the direction of a Board of 
which the U. S. Commissioner of Education shall be 
chairman. 

(4) Local funds 
maintenance by: 

(a) refinancing school district indebtedness or such 

municipal or county indebtedness as may have 
been incurred in behalf of the schools ; 

(b) providing Federal loans to school districts or 

to municipal or county corporations, where 
(in the case of the latter) the loan is to be 
used for educational purposes; provided that 
in both instances the loan shall rest on the 
security of delinquent taxes, frozen assets in 
closed banks, or other acceptable sectrities. 

(5) Out of any new appropriations made for Public 
Works not less than 10 per cent should be allocated for 
buildings for schools, colleges, and other educational 
enterprises. Such grants shall be available provided 
that an approved survey has been made, and that the 
survey shows the need for the buildings. In cases 
where such surveys have not already been made these 
surveys shall be made under the direction of the Office 
of Education through a decentralized regional organi- 
zation. The cost of these surveys shall be charged to 
the Public Works appropriation for school plants. We 
recommend that the grants for such projects be made 
on a 100 per cent basis. In administering this fund 
major attention should be given to the needs of the 
rural schools. 

(6) A Federal appropriation or allocation of 
$30,000,000 should be provided to assist students to 
attend institutions of higher education for the period 
ending July 1, 1935, by 

(a) special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) by a separate Federal appropriation. 

This fund should be administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


should be released for school 
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There has been much discussion during recent years 
of the dangers of Federal control of education if 
Federal aid is given to state school systems in large 
amounts. Until recently I was among those who held 
that Federal aid should be given to states without any 
strings attached to it in the way of control. Recent 
study of the situation, particularly in the light of the 
present financial crisis, has led me to conclude that 
my earlier opinion on this matter was wrong. It 
seems clear to me now that certain major causes of 
inefficiency in our state and local educational systems 
must be removed before the Federal government is 
justified in pouring money into these schools. Let me 
illustrate this point from an analysis of the present 
situation in many rural areas of the United States. 

The most expensive schools in America today are 
the one-room rural schools and the small rural high 
schools. This is true when consideration is given to 
the quality of the education provided for the pupils. 
In America there are now 148,000 one-room rural 
schools, and 12,000 small rural high schools of less 
than one hundred pupils. The cost per pupil in main- 
taining these schools is very large when consideration 
is given to the quality of education provided. A study 
of the cost of operating consolidated schools as com- 
pared to the one-room rural schools shows that con- 
solidation almost always results in better schools, and 
frequently results in schools at a lower cost. A recent 
study of school consolidation in Connecticut shows 
that consolidated schools in that state actually cost 
less than the one-room rural schools, although the edu- 
cation provided in the consolidated schools is vastly 
superior to that of the one-room schools. It is true 
that in some communities where consolidated schools 
have been provided, the cost per pupil has actually in- 
creased. Studies of this situation show that almost 
always the increased cost has resulted in increased 
efficiency. Most studies that have been made show 
that more education is actually provided per dollar 
spent in consolidated schools than in one-room rural 
schools, and in medium-sized or large high schools 
than in high schools with enrollments of fewer than 
one hundred pupils. 

It must be recognized that in many communities 
school consolidation is not possible because of a lack 


of good roads. However, there are also many com- 
munities in Tennessee, and in other states as well, 
where consolidation would be practicable and result 
in greatly increased efficiency. 

In many states graft has actuaily entered. the 
schools; school boards appoint relatives and friends 
unqualified for the positions to which they are’ ap- 
pointed. Frequently positions are sold to the highest 
bidder. A recent study made in one of the states 
bordering on Tennessee shows that a large percentage 
of the teachers appointed to rural schools in that state 
have had to pay a considerable part of their salaries 
to the school trustees in order to secure their positions, 

I doubt if large sums should be provided states from 
Federal sources until some guarantee has been given 
that inefficiencies and opportunities for graft are re- 
moved. Is it too much to expect that the Federal 
government should require some improvement in the 
organization and administration of local schools before 
pouring millions of dollars into the several states? | 
believe in a large degree of local autonomy in the 
management of our schools. I also believe that one 
of the best ways of guaranteeing such local autonomy 
in the future is for the Federal government to demand 
a satisfactory organization for the administration and 


control of schools before’ providing large funds for} 


the support of schools. Unless this is done the govern- 
ment will find itself in the position of subsidizing in- 
efficient forms of organization and thus actually per- 
petuating a system responsible for such inefficiency. 
I trust that a large amount of Federal control will not 
come with Federal support. I do believe, however, 
that some control with reference to the machinery for 
administering the local school units would be the best 
means of retaining a large degree of local autonomy 
in the administration of schools in the future. There- 
fore, I hope that the United States Government, if and 
when it increases its. support for schools, will at the 
same time set up some means of eliminating inefficien- 
cies due to the types of organizations now found in 
many states. Certainly it would not be desirable for 
the United States Government to lengthen the life of 
inefficient methods of organizing, administering, and 
controlling schools, through the granting of large 
Federal subsidies. 
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April, 1934 THE TENNESSEE TEACHER Page Thirty-Five 
° ° City Superintendent 
Honor Roll Organizations Alese Dieapile.....- V. F. Doddard-R. O. Smith 
Local Teachers Organizations Holding 100 Per Cent Bristol___..______________-________ R. B. Rubins 
Membership in The Tennessee State Teachers Association Clarksville-__________________________ C. H. Moore 
April 4, 1934 COI ooo 3 ccn cumndeneedeee R. T. Allen 
County Name of Superintendent Columbia--—--_---------------------- R. L. Harris 
: IGG eo a C. M. Walker 
SMIOONIION ..icprie scnnshsvoapitindshchpseden canal Cee ceewer Frankia. Daly Thompson 
Ee RO Nee CP tl | W. M. Shaw Johnson City_____- ss tidicchcilpaw ign teieasteiaae R. G. Bigelow 
ia a A ee ee C. V. Bruner 
eT a Ee eS ae eae aoa Ne W. O. Inman 
i PE me weer | =6Serwieieie le W. S. Young 
NOI is ses nis secs ocasslasonsipaiaedses donate moe. eens «Sarita oc ee T. A. Passons 
Carter_.-.----...---------.---......- Mm. ?. Beees Tullahoma..........-....2...-../ A. B. Armstrong 
RE NEE RCM R. D. Best ; 
MEE a a eer > F. L. Browning Institution President 
NNN suc nly eilecigabtanidstbiclnalil (Miss) Ethel Hamilton Bethel College____------------------- L. L. Thomas 
MR ee Se re BAweed Maviiela Bob Jones College.................-+=.. Bob Jones 
ee CRS P. C. Williams tate Teachers College, Johnson City--C. C. Sherrod 
eteete ea! Die C BR Mekton State Teachers College, Memphis--_----- J. W. Brister 
eae” W.C. Dodson ‘te Teachers College, Murfreesboro_---P. A, Lyon 
. tae Tennessee School for the Blind___---- I. S. Wampler 
UIDs cenl aise eintasiits sepiicsdadabeenoebaiataaaadl C. E. Braswell . : tad? 
4 rennessee Polytechnic Institute-_.----- Q. M. Smith 
ION sisi exes na phateiindiapmaiee tied nn J. D. Smith 
a, TE aa Tm LD pany E. L. Mitchell ad 
Se anaaaaiaaaimaaaatuantnaaaa ee 9: H. E. Wallace ~~ RUTHERFORD COUNTY TEACHERS ADOPT 
I sn innnsaidsientisiiceaieaie mcheiganaap ane a an RESOLUTIONS 
Hancock Be a a ae oe ana J. L. Mahan The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Hardin___---~---------------------- J. C. Johnson — Rutherford County Teachers Association at its meet- 
POO nin rene n esteem Lloyd Wilson jing in Murfreesboro on Saturday, March 17, 1934: 
II asset tinisensatis qenieriaptepigdl G. Tillman Stewart The teachers of Rutherford County pledge them- 
Ia SRT eT ee Te L. B. Browning _ selves to use every effort within their power to assist 
Hickman________ ae L. E. McClearen in the program proposed to place this county in the 
OEE eee ae me oe. C. W. Davis ‘{orefront of those in the state endeavoring to provide 
aaa aes Vises, Mee ein adequate educational opportunities for the children 
nae of the commonwealth. 
uptime ate. 2 a G. G. McLeod aad a : , ee ‘ 
d rherefore, the following objectives are set up, which 
Macon Sinai ieeciiainianebaian tm bina ae aise D. Henry Piper jaye the full endorsement of the teaching force of 
Tae ae Tre Kit Parker Rutherford County. 
a EE Te Robert E. Lee 1. The Rutherford County Education Association 
OEP I Te R. Lee Thomas will carry forward a consistent publicity program for 
en, EE TEE LEAT A. L. Carney the next nine months. 
array Nee 5 $0. Wiesinan 2. This organization through its membership shall 
Ee can L. R. Schubert Undertake a county-wide effort to induce the County 
Se iC: MeAnis Court to vote a budget sufficient to operate our schools 
Acsah wiaphinsieth ig at aiiaig again . C. McAmi: , 7 : 
ES | aes a Wesley P. Flatt ae ead with aaa needs. 4 sat 
: 3. An effort will be made to enlist every P.-T. A. 
Rhea_____---------------------------- J. H. Miser G:eanization in the County in a forward movement to 
NOI ce seamen se niin nin atplanenial ty C. F. Fisher deal more liberally with our schools. 
ARIUS nn snc nh teenth aad C. C. Griffith 4. The school forces shall form a bloc and commit 
8 REE RE Se (Miss) Sue Powers local candidates for the legislature. 
ae ee, ee SA Albert Gore 5. The enrollment of 100 per cent of the teachers 
i i a John Dale in the state association shall be sought. 
RE ae eee Seay) J. S. MeMurry 6. This organization endorses a minimum salary 
ne Srihari nels Pity schedule for qualified teachers in elementary and high 
eee ., . schools of $100.00 per month and $175.00 for qualified 
IN a x.ciin.so cies taninnncantanipnpuiaiaanaiiedl R. B. Clark principals. 
Weakley__----------- sae eatin A. S. Campbell 7. The balance now in the treasury of this associa- 
BC a nitro nn non ccemnnnemiegesig C. B. Johnson tion shall be used for publicity purposes by its com- 
i CRETE AD TESTI Fred J. Page _mittees. 
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Its Objectives 


The three years’ course in gen- 
eral science has two definite, 
practical purposes: first, to 
furnish a fund of scientific 
information to help pupils 
interpret their environment, 
and, second, to help young 
students to attain a habit of 
clear thinking from cause to 
effect and back from effect to 
cause. 

In achieving these two pur- 


poses, the Modern Science Series, which might aptly be called the What, How, and Why 
of Science, comprehends seven important objectives, comparable to the seven objectives 
which are the goal of modern secondary education. 


1. The Health Objective: an understanding of 


personal health which shall guarantee im- 
proved community health control. 


Attitudes of Understanding: a grasp of the 
countless items of scientific fact appearing in 
newspapers and magazines. 


Attitudes of Appreciation: 
understanding of slow, sure, 
method of scientific investigation. 


a sympathetic 
step-by-step 


Relation of Science to the Home: a treat- 
ment of factors of environment closely related 
to the home—methods of lighting, heating, 


6. 





and ventilating; sound-communication; the use 
and value of water, food, fuel, and clothing. 


Relation of Science to Other Fields of 
Knowledge: an intricate pattern woven of 
the warp of science with the woof of the arts, 
the classics, literature, history. 


Informational Objectives: a dissipation of 
old superstitions and prejudices by acceptance 
of many facts as natural occurrences. 


The Leisure Time Objective: an opening 
into attractive paths and byways for the pur- 
suance of pleasant hobbies. 


A co-ordinated course in science, extending over a three-year program, embracing grades seven, eight 


and nine, demands a continuity 
of development from the concrete 
concepts of the first-year book to 
the simple, abstract principles of 
the final book of the series—a 
progression akin to the mental de- 
velopment of the pupil during 
those three years. This demand 
is met in the Modern Science 
Series by a gradual pyramiding of 
emphasis upon the fundamental 
principles of general science 
through constantly recurring 
topics intensively built up. 
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